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Dreaming and talking about “post-war miracles” seems to be the trend 
of the times. Yet how would you like to be able to buy a “good ol’ 
pre-war” refrigerator, automobile, radio, electric iron or washing 
machine? Millions of people wish they could purchase one of these 
products right now. When you stop to think of it, the latest pre- 
war model automobile was a marvelous product of American Industry. 
The refrigerator purchased just before the war was an ingenious de- 
vice which has given us wonderful service. Television radios and 
autogyros were available before Pearl Harbor. 


Of course there will be continuous improvement of products after the 
war ends, just as there was before the war began. It doesn’t seem 
sensible, however, to sit around and wait for the “perfect product” 
— if ever there be one. 


Progressive School Authorities are not sitting around waiting for the 
perfect school to be designed. They realize that if all the schools 

in the country were as fine as those built just before the war, school 

needs would be well satisfied. These School Authorities, their Archi- 

tects and their Engineers are now busy designing and planning construc- 
tion of new schools and modernization of existing schools, incorporat- 
ing the latest pre-war improvements. 


The Herman Nelson Corporation offers its assistance in any ventilating 


problems encountered by these School Authorities, Architects or Engineers. 


A letter to The Herman Nelson Corporation at Moline, Illinois 
will bring the services of a trained product application engineer. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND CITY PLANNING 


The present postwar planning is generally too 
narrow and too compartmentalized. School author- 
ities are planning school-building programs, boards 
of public works are planning extensions of streets 
and housing and new bridges. All are working with 
little regard for the whole. 

There is need for unification of all planning, not 
merely within the individual city or school district, 
but also in and for the surrounding country so that 
there may be a fundamental improvement of each 
region or each natural social, governmental, and 
economic community. The task is enormously com- 
plicated because it involves so many changes in 
fundamental thinking. It seems extremely valuable 
to remove the idea of growth in the population size 
and business of a community as a measure of 
improvement. Social betterment springing from 
happier family and individual life and from a 
richer culture — opportunities to achieve the ulti- 
mate spiritual end of man, as well as the inter- 
mediate intellectual and economic satisfactions — 
these are truer tests of community growth. 

Experts say that it is necessary to supply new con- 
trols in the use of land and the erection of buildings, 
in order to save and best utilize city and surround- 
ing farm lands. The entire systems of transportation 
must be studied and revamped for economy and 
time saving. Broader plans of relating the special 
uses of areas to harmonize and balance industry and 
trade, residential living, educational and recreation 
centers must be made. The system of land valuation 
must eliminate speculation and hold prices and 
rentals to the true use-values. Something must be 
done to redevelop blighted urban areas and to make 
them fully desirable for healthful and satisfying 
living, for family growth, and for the type of social 
respect which now attaches only the better suburban 
areas. 

School authorities have too often kept aloof from 
groups in charge of these broader problems of 
town planning and community betterment. They 
are logically a part of any such enterprise and can 
contribute much to holding plans and planning 
groups to a sound footing. School buildings and 
school services are certain to be given more intel- 
ligent consideration where the schoolmen make 
clear the place and function of the school. 


THE EDITOR 
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Stabilize the Small-Town Superintendency 


It is often stated in the literature of 
school administration that the most im- 
portant single executive act that a local 
board of education can perform is the 
appointment of the superintendent of 
schools. Yet it is common knowledge, sup- 
ported by factual inquiries, that the ten- 
ure of administrators, especially in vil- 
lage and small-city systems, is in general 
precarious. 

Two studies relating to the tenure of 
school executives in midwestern states, 
where less progress has been made than 
in some other regions, may be cited as 
examples. Peterson and others’ reported 
that in Iowa during the school year 1928— 
29, the median tenure of school superin- 
tendents [is] two years. One fourth of 
them were new in their present positions 
at the beginning of the school year. Over 
77 per cent have moved at least once in 
four years. 

O’Bryant*® submitted data on Kansas for 
1939-40, giving the median tenure in 
third-class (small) cities, in which more 
than 86 per cent of the state’s admin- 
istrators were employed, as three years. 
In 75 second-class cities the median was 
11 years, and in the first-class (large) 
cities, 16 years. In the decade between 
1930 and 1940, the median term in the 
smaller places had declined from 3.1 to 
3 years. 

Both these studies mention the fact that 
most of the moving about by superin- 
tendents was done among communities of 
the same population class. A grand and 
Strange shuffle. 


—_—— 


"Associate Professor of School 
versity of Colorado. 

7E. T. Peterson and others, Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Iowa, University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Vol. 7, June 15, 1932, pp. 298-299. 

*C. W. O’Bryant, A Comparative Study of the Status 
of Public School Administrators in Kansas, Bulletin of 
Information, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Vol. 21, July, 1941, pp. 21-24. 
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Calvin Grieder* 


Long Terms Justified 


Now it is generally agreed that relatively 
long terms of service by administrators 
(and other personnel) are preferable to 
the constant turnover illustrated by these 
studies. No one argues that it is good for 
pupils to be entrusted to the care of a 
continually changing corps of instructors. 
Knowledge of the community, community 
relations, policy development, interest in 
the children, curriculum development, 
teaching procedures, staff morale — all 
these and more are held to be superior 
where security is relatively great compared 
with places where it is slight. 

In view of the increasing competence of 
administrators (if advanced degrees may 
be taken as an indication of this), less 
reluctance should be shown in making their 





positions fairly secure, assuming that satis- 
factory service is continuously rendered. 
Shannon® has shown recently that in 1942 
among 1854 local school superintendents 
holding membership in the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 73 per 
cent held master’s degrees and 9 per cent 
held doctor’s degrees. Twenty years earlier 
only 44 per cent of a similar group and 6 
per cent, respectively, held master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. 

Superintendents themselves would like 
to improve their tenure of office, according 
to expressed preferences. Scott* made a 
study in 1937 of the opinions on this 
question of 452 superintendents in all parts 
of the country. He reported in his paper 
that “practically all superintendents [98.5 
per cent] desire a greater degree of ten- 
ure protection than is afforded by the an- 
nual contract.” About 53 per cent preferred 
indefinite tenure and 46 per cent multiple- 
year contracts. By the application of com- 
mon sense alone, one would come out with 
a similar conclusion, for few if any of us 
could relish the prospect of being turned 
out of our jobs every two or three years. 


Reasons Underlying Instability 


There is a variety of reasons why small 
superintendencies are unstable. A few are 
mentioned here, and then a proposal for 
improvement is suggested. 

Security in one’s position is not the sole 
desideratum. The position must be one 
which is worth having, in terms either of 
financial rewards or satisfactions derived 
from the work. Living conditions which 
are associated with the American standard 
of living ought to be present. 

There is widespread financial discrimina- 


J. R. Shannon, “By Degrees, More Degrees,” The 
School Executive, Vol. 62, May, 1943, pp. 40-41. 

*C. W. Scott, “Tenure Preferences of Superintendents 
of Schools,’’ American School Board Journal, Vol. 100, 
April, 1940, p. 27 ff. 
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tion against Cakes and administrators 
im rural areas and small towns. Data pub- 
lished annually by the National Educa- 
tion Association in the Research Bulletin 
and in special salary tabulations consist- 
ently show an inverse relationship between 
salaries of educators and size of city in 
which they are employed. The range of 
salaries of administrators is much greater 
than that of teachers’ salaries. 

Men in many small school systems 
simply do not make enough money to 
enable them to maintain tolerably decent 
living standards for themselves and their 
families. 

However, there are other dissatisfac- 
tions in small town administration which 
loom large. According to an informal poll 
of the opinions of 50 Colorado superin- 
tendents in school systems employing 12 
or fewer teachers, two of the major sources 
of dissatisfaction in small communities are 
(a) too many factions and too much petti- 
ness; (5) lack of funds, lack of teachers, 
lack of equipment and facilities with which 
to carry on a good educational program. 
Twenty-four other causes for dissatisfaction 
were suggested. 

To digress for a moment, it is true that 
many men really prefer to work in small 
places. In spite of the numerous grounds 
for discontent, 40 per cent of these Colo- 
rado men feel that the satisfactions out- 
weigh the dissatisfactions. Only 10 per 
cent feel otherwise. Many of the men 
stated that they enjoy “the personal con- 
tact with pupils and parents.’ Some feel 
that friendships compensate for certain 
disadvantages. Others like the opportun- 
ities to be community leaders, and “local 
authorities on education and guidance.” In 
all, 22 different sources of satisfaction were 
named. 


Basic Reason of Unrest 


Perhaps another reason for small-town 
unrest is the custom whereby the man 
seeks the job, when the proper way is for 
the job to seek the man. Educational 
boards of many large cities, it is reported, 
draw up specifications for the kind of man 
they want when the superintendency be- 
comes vacant. Then they proceed to find 
the person who seems to fit the specifica- 
tions best, and employ him if, like Barkis, 
he is willing. 

Many superintendents feel that their 
boards expect them, if they’re any good, 
to serve only a short time and then “move 
up” to larger fields. Of the Colorado group 
I questioned, 70 per cent felt this way, and 
only 6 per cent otherwise. 

Unquestionably the basic reason for the 
unrest of small-town administrators is the 
widespread and mistaken philosophy of 
educational administration which accepts 
as right and just the notion that large 
population centers are entitled to better 
service than are small communities. We 
seldom put it as baldly as this, but both 
our practice and thinking permit of no 
other conclusion. 
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It is a commonplace that city systems 
draw their personnel from smaller places. 
Villages and small cities draw on the rural 
areas. It is expected as a matter of course 
that large systems should be and are able 
to pay more and to afford more profes- 
sional benefits than small systems. 

In some states, the advantages of tenure 
are extended by law to certain city sys- 
tems, but to no others. In Colorado, for 
example, teachers of only the three largest 
cities (Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado 
Springs) are covered by the state tenure 
law. In Minnesota, teachers of only the 
Twin Cities and Duluth work under a so- 
called permanent tenure law, and here a 
recent court decision has held that the 
law does not apply at all to superintend- 
ents. 

In no phase of school administration is 
the concept of state responsibility for edu- 
cation less actualized than in the field of 
personnel, 


Children Deserve Best Service 

We need to develop in a meaningful 
way the philosophy that every child, no 
matter where he lives, is entitled to the 
best educational service that the state can 
afford. Differences in quality of education 
should be minimized. Since teachers and 
administrators are the major controlling 
factors related to quality of education, the 
interests of children in small communities 
should be safeguarded by enlightened per- 
sonnel policies on a state-wide scale. Once 
a good administrator is appointed by a 
school board, from a list of eligibles, every 
encouragement should be given him to 
stay, and it should be difficult to dismiss 
him. This does not mean, however, that 
the line of advancement to positions of 
greater responsibility should be closed for 
qualified men. 

The pernicious idea that positions in 
small communities are mere steppingstones 
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to larger places should be abandoned. One 
of the best ways to counteract it would 
be the adoption of a state-wide salary 
schedule. It should be geared to the re. 
quirements of a decent living standard. 
For administrators it should be related to 
the size of the school system — similar to 
what is commonly done with city school 
principalships on the basis of the number 
of teachers supervised. State-wide retire. 
ment provisions and continuing contract 
legislation are the other two elements 
needed to assist in stabilizing the small- 
town superintendency. 

Certification of teachers has made much 
progress, tenure provisions have been 
widely adopted, and state-wide retirement 
plans are in operation in three fourths of 
the states. The matter of equitable salaries 
should now be given attention. If we are 
serious about equal educational oppor- 
tunity, the whole personnel front must be 
improved. 

In some European countries, for example 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian lands, and 
prewar France, much encouragement is 
given to teachers to continue their work 
in one community. A man and his wife 
may both serve decades in the same loca- 
tion. Frequently the requirement of decent 
housing is imposed on the employing 
agency; allowances for rent, cost of moy- 
ing, and for living in especially cold or 
remote localities are sometimes made. For 
each child born to the teacher, additional 
salary is granted, and maternity leave for 
the mother if she is a teacher. Oppor- 
tunities for study are provided, and pro- 
visions are made for leaves and retirement. 
Schoolmen frequently become leaders of 
their communities, counselors to the peo- 
ple, respected by all. Perhaps we can pick 
up a few pointers from other lands in the 
field of personnel policies, even if we are 
unwilling, in general, to take second place 
to any of them. 


Flag sewing is a trade taught in Chicago high schools. 


Photo, Courtesy Chicago Board of Education 
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Better Health and Physical Education 


In theory, if not in practice, health has 
long been a major objective of education. 
I say not in practice, because it is generally 
known that the accomplishments in this field 
have not been in accordance with the need. 
This slow rate of progress may be attributed 
to a lack of active recognition of the impor- 
tance of health in some schools and commu- 
nities, and to the lack of local funds to oper- 
ate a functional program in other schools and 
communities. 

With the coming of the draft, the first 
detriment to the advancement of health edu- 
cation has been almost eradicated. The statis- 
tics on rejections show numerous physical 
disabilities and correctible defects. These 
statistics have awakened the interest of the 
public to the necessity of an effective health 
program in every school; in some cases, they 
have caused an indictment of existing pro- 
grams. Such an accusation is unfair in that 
many excellent programs have not functioned 
sufficiently long to be criticized for the failure 
of the draftees to measure up to standards. 
But the rejection figures can and do serve 
to emphasize the need of functional programs 
of health and physical education in all schools. 
The difficulty of the lack of funds is dis- 
appearing as educators, parents, and govern- 
mental authorities become more aware of the 
importance of physical health. 

There can be no doubt that the school 
program in all its aspects should contribute 
to the health of the child; that the home, 
the school, and the community are all in- 
volved in the problem of the health and well- 
being of the future citizens; and that all of 
these authorities and agencies should coop- 
erate to the fullest degree. Cooperation has 
been greatly facilitated recently by state laws, 
accrediting of physical education programs, 
the use of properly qualified personnel, the 
inclusion of state directors of health in state 
departments of education, and by the general 
recognition of the need for physical fitness. 

Three Phases of Program 

The problem which remains is the respon- 
sibility of the school. To be effective, a 
school’s health program should be organized 
for (1) Health Protection, (2) Health In- 
Struction, and (3) Education or 
Health Activity. 

By Health Protection, 1 mean medical and 
dental examinations, correction of remedial 
defects, healthful school environment for the 
child, and the application of health to all 
aspects of the child’s educational program. 

Health Instruction simply means the direct 
and indirect teaching of healthful living. 

The third phase which is Physical Educa- 
tion or Health Activity includes activities in 
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the gymnasium, on the athletic field, and in 
the swimming pool, as well as other athletics 
which are sometimes separately organized. 
Much thought and careful planning should 
be given to health protection, for it is in 
this phase that draft statistics have shown 
existing health programs to be deficient. If 
there had been a good system of examina- 
tions with follow-up care and checkups for 
all school children, the draftees would have 
been immeasurably better fitted to serve their 
country. The problem in the past has been 
to determine who should be responsible for 
the functioning of health protection in the 
schools. Some authorities hold that the pro- 
gram should be handled by the school with 
school personnel; others think that the au- 
thority should be placed with the board of 
health; still others insist that the focal spot 
should and must be in the home. It is true 
that, ideally, problems of health should be 
handled by parents, but it is also true that 
they are not handled by many parents for a 
variety of reasons — some are careless, others 
haven't sufficient funds, and then there are 
always orphans and children without con- 
scientious guardians. The school cannot be 
made into a clinic, and the board of health 
hasn’t enough direct control over the children. 
The solution must be sought by each indi- 
vidual community. The organization of a 
health program which is advantageous to 
one community is not necessarily successful 
in another. However, if it is feasible, the 
program should be under the control of the 
school with active cooperation on the part 
of the parents, civil authorities, 
medical and dental organizations. 


and local 


The Examinations Needed 

Acting as the guiding force, the first step 
of the school is to correlate the efforts of 
the board of health and of private and public 
agencies able to contribute funds, personnel, 
or facilities. The biggest problem is to ac- 
quire sufficient funds, since they are not 
available through schools or boards of health 
and cannot be provided by taxes. Once ac- 
quired, the next step is to distribute the 
funds as widely as possible. In order to do 
this, there should be an educational campaign 
to motivate parents to secure medical and 
dental examinations and the subsequent cor- 
rections through family doctors and dentists. 
There can be no substitute for a thorough 
examination by the family doctor or dentist 
with a parent present, providing, of course, 
that the necessary corrections are the out- 
come of the examinations. This method fail- 
ing, the examinations must be made at the 
school with the cooperation of the board of 
health and local medical and dental societies. 
These examinations should result in correc- 
tion with a minimum of follow-up. This can 
best be accemplished by requiring the pres- 
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ence of a parent at the examination, so that 
he or she may be impressed with the need 
of correction of the defects discovered. 
Whether or not a parent is present, the find- 
ings should be sent to the home with a re- 
quest that the family doctor and dentist check 
the condition of the child, make corrections, 
note results on the record forms, and return 
them to the school for the child’s complete 
health record. 

By this method, it is possible to provide 
proper health service for one group of chil- 
dren — those whose parents recognize the im- 
portance of correction and are financially able 
to provide this service for their children. 
Another group, the indigent or near indigent, 
must be cared for through clinics or public 
and private agencies. The funds available 
are usually insufficient; consequently, great 
care must be taken to see that all the chil- 
dren of this group receive treatment. 

The third group, those children whose par- 
ents could afford partial payment for medi- 
cal care, presents the greatest difficulty. A 
partial-payment plan must be worked out 
for them in co-ordination with local medical 
and dental societies, so that the children in 
this group will not increase the ranks of the 
indigent group and thereby greatly diminish 
the already inadequate funds. 


Desirable Administrative Practices 


For all three groups, complete records of 
examinations and corrections should be kept 
as a part of the child’s cumulative record in 
order to permit better adjustment of his edu- 
cational program. This information is essen- 
tial in providing each child with a program 
in accordance with his physical ability. It 
also protects the school and the teacher, be- 
cause it gives them assurance in making deci- 
sions concerning the education of all pupils. 

As for the frequency of examinations, it is 
generally conceded that annual examinations 
are usually impracticable and more often than 
not unnecessary. Medical examinations should 
be given upon the entrance of the child into 
the first grade and not less than every four 
years thereafter. The latest dental practice 
indicates that an examination in the first, 
fifth, and eighth grades gives an excellent 
dental evaluation. Correction of dental defects 
are taken care of, and with the present short- 
age of dentists, this plan is more practicable 
than one of annual examinations. 

In each school the administering of health 
service should be the responsibility of one 
person who works under the supervision of 
the principal. If it is possible to have a 
health co-ordinator or counselor, he or she is, 
of course, the best person for the position. 
However, a teacher of physical education can 
also handle the work. Whoever is appointed 
must organize a health committee, the mem- 
bers of which represent the various depart- 
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ments in the school. This committee should 
assist by motivating the health service and 
later by promoting the integration of all 
health instruction. 

Both the person in charge and the health 
committee should keep in mind that health 
protection or the examinations and resulting 
corrections are the foundation of all health 
work. In the elementary schools, it is there- 
fore imperative to work closely with the chil- 
dren, nurses, and parents. In the secondary 
schools, each child should be motivated as 
early as possible to secure for himself the 
necessary examinations and corrections. If 
successful cooperation can be obtained in this 
phase of the program, two important benefits 
result. The high school is relieved of a heavy 
burden in follow-up, and the girls and boys 
are forming valuable habits for later life. 

The continuation and expansion of immuni- 
zation and communicable disease control also 
come under this phase of the health program. 
There is little need to emphasize or explain 
the functioning of this service, except to say 
that there is a greater need of constant teacher 
screening, because of the shortage of doctors. 


Health Instruction in the Grades 

The second phase of the health program 
should be health instruction. There is, of 
course, no clear line of demarcation between 
health service and health instruction. Good 
health instruction begins at the time of the 
first examinations and continues throughout 
the school life of every child by providing 
functional health guidance. 

In the elementary grades, the health in- 
struction should be well integrated with the 
general education. That is a broad state- 
ment, however, which may result in the 
danger that “everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business!” For just that reason, little has 
been accomplished in this field. Unless a defi- 
nite time is provided and the responsibility 
for the instruction is placed in the hands of 
a teacher who has been allotted time to prop- 
erly organize and execute a plan, the program 
of health instruction cannot be effective. 

Again, the responsibility is best placed in 
the hands of the health counselor, because 
this person is in the most convenient posi- 
tion to co-ordinate the efforts of all teachers 
in the integration of health instruction, and 
it can be arranged to give him or her the 
opportunity for direct health instruction in the 
upper grades. The counselor must be respon- 
sible also for keeping the health record forms 
which facilitate the follow-up that renders 
the examinations and corrections effective. 

At the termination of elementary schooling, 
a definite and comprehensive check should 
be made on the health of all boys and girls 
in order to insure them the best possible 
physical condition for their high school lives. 


The Job of the High School 
Health instruction is also a necessity in 
the secondary school. For too long such di- 
rection has been rather incidental. Hygiene 
has been taught more or less as an after- 
thought in the gymnasium, whereas it should 
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be developed into a complete course of in- 
struction. It is the connecting link between 
health protection on one hand and physical 
education on the other, and must be con- 
tinuous. It should never be crowded into one 
semester, but must be given a definite time 
as an integral part of the health program; 
for example, one period per week throughout 
the child’s school life. It is in high school 
health instruction that the greatest contribu- 
tion to health service can be made with the 
greatest possibility of carrying-over into later 
life. For that reason, an interesting course 
of study must be provided. Qualified per- 
sonnel must be in charge, and the classes 
should meet under healthful conditions in 
keeping with the subject under discussion. 
The immediate purpose of the course is to 
develop in the young people a desire to 
place and keep themselves in the best pos- 
sible physical condition. 

The instruction should be neither too me- 
chanical nor too academic, and the lecture 
method should be used sparingly. Various 
modern methods and techniques may be used 
to advantage. For example, the visual aids 
are particularly fruitful in results. Another 
effective plan is to motivate pupils to bring 
in problems for discussion; they may be of 
a personal or community nature, depending 
on the interest of the pupil. There should 
be emphasis and re-emphasis on the correc- 
tion of defects and the maintenance of healthy 
conditions after a correction has been made. 

There is little need of check lists, question- 
naires, or textbooks in the high school course. 
The lessons can be made real and vital if 
they are taught by a teacher who lives a 
healthy life and is an example of health 
to the pupils. 

Health should not only be taught in the 
classroom but also in practices throughout 
the day. All subject fields must contribute 
to the health program by providing oppor- 
tunity for the practice of health habits. For 
instance, it should always be possible for 
pupils to wash their hands before lunch, as 
they have been taught; classrooms should be 
well ventilated; the janitor work should be 
done well and the pupils motivated to keep 
rooms and halls in good repair. School build- 
ings should be built and maintained from the 
point of view of healthful living conditions. 
Each child’s schedule should be arranged in 
accordance with his health needs. Since the 
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war, a definite contribution to health jp- 
struction has been made by some schools 
in nutrition, first aid, and home-nursing 
courses. 


Developing Physical Vigor 

The Physical Education phase of the health 
program has been greatly influenced by war. 
The foremost purpose of physical educa- 
tion in some countries has been preparation 
for military service. In this country, various 
foreign systems of physical education have 
been used, but only after they had been 
adapted to American ideals and peacetime 
pursuits. However, World War I gave a new 
impetus to physical education in this country, 
Some schools had more or less effective sys- 
tems prior to that time, but it was really 
the rejections from the draft that focused 
public attention upon the ever increasing 
need of physical education. World War II 
had the same effect to an intensified degree. 

Before the demands of military service 
came into being, educators were in disagree- 
ment about formal and informal methods, 
play programs, and intramural versus inter- 
scholastic contests. Some believed that the 
basis of all physical education should be the 
development of large muscle groups, and 
others considered the development of good 
citizenship paramount. Some physical educa- 
tion programs were handicapped by the con- 
flicting opinions of administrators, teachers, 
and citizens, as well as by certain local situa- 
tions. However, there were a few effective 
programs for a small number of boys in inter- 
scholastic competition. In most schools two 
periods weekly comprised the class activity 
for boys and girls, and these periods were 
usually squeezed into the schedule after all 
other subjects had been assigned regular 
hours. Relatively few schools were able to 
arrange for a daily period and provide fa- 
cilities and personnel adequate to an effective 
program. 

Although the war was responsible for the 
present emphasis on physical education, state 
laws, certification of physical education 
teachers, and improvement of facilities have 
assisted in developing the program. As a 
result, administrators are now aware that all 
pupils should receive the benefits of a func- 
tional physical education program. And most 
schools have increased the time allotments of 
these daily class periods. Participation in in- 
tramurals has now been provided for all and 
interscholastic activity for high school boys. 

Care should be taken in the elementary 
schools to see that physical education is suited 
to the age and grade of the child. Above all, 
activities should not consist of mere recess 
and relief exercises. 


High School Games 

Emphasis in the high school program 
should be placed on the activities that de- 
velop strength and endurance, since army 
and navy officers have revealed that large 
numbers of inductees had no serious physi- 
cal defects but lacked rugged development. 
They also pointed out that the boys who had 
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participated in vigorous intramural and inter- 
scholastic games were able to fit into the 
military framework much better than those 
who had not. The difficulty has been that 
only a limited number of boys have had the 
opportunity to engage in these activities. A 
valid criticism has been made that these pro- 
grams are conducted for the few. The criti- 
cism should be leveled at school authorities 
for not providing the opportunity for greater 
participation by larger numbers, if not by all 
of the boys in high school. 

Another neglected phase of physical edu- 
cation has been swimming. The schools with 
swimming pools have been fortunate, but 
even so they have not developed good swim- 
ming ability in each boy and girl, as well as 
aptitude for lifesaving. All swimmers should 
also learn to swim long distances and to float 
for a considerable period of time while fully 
clothed. Speed swimming, though interesting, 
is not as necessary as simply being at home 
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in the water. Swimming programs must be 
increased and intensified. Community re- 
sources must be used to provide opportunities 
for all young people to participate in this 
activity. 

Generally speaking, the most acute prob- 
lem at the present time is that of man power. 
The schools are expected to do more and 
more with less and less. Physical education 
programs are being curtailed in many schools 
because of the impossibility of finding ade- 
quately trained personnel. All means should 
be exhausted to stop this curtailment and 
provide opportunity for the program to con- 
tinue and advance. 


Postwar Problems 
With the return of servicemen to civilian 
life, educators will have new problems. Many 
of the men will have received medical exami- 
nations and corrections and participated in 
diversified sports. It is inevitable that they 
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will want to continue, and that they will 
demand it for their children. Communities, 
as well as schools, would do well to study 
their needs and potentialities in anticipation 
of this development. The time is coming when 
the participation program will naturally ex- 
tend to afterschool recreation, into the eve- 
ning, and through the week end. It may finally 
provide opportunities for young people to 
practice school-learned skills in day or week- 
end camps. 

In planning for the postwar period, there 
must, of course, be some shifting of emphasis. 
Right now, the fitness required by the armed 
forces, the industrial line, and the home front 
demands a full measure of robust physical 
development through gymnastics, combatives, 
and other vigorous activities. After the war, 
the program should include renewed emphasis 
on recreational activities and citizenship and 
adequate provisions for the needs of the 
future. 


A Superintendent Plans for the Future 
in Vocational Education 


The shadow of a great national emergency 
has made itself evident in our public schools 
since and even before Pearl Harbor. Such 
emergencies have always imposed unusual 
tasks upon the schools; many of these tasks 
have been useless in the light of subsequent 
events, but many more have provided the 
basis for an improved education. Today the 
war has brought us face to face with the 
problems of teaching our boys and girls to 
be fighting men and women. We are discard- 
ing some of our theories of soft education 
and are recognizing the fact that children 
need to be taught to work, to fight, and to 
live successfully in a highly competitive 
world. We are finding that it is not necessary 
to sneak in their education under the guise of 
play and that our boys and girls are anxious 
to learn when they can to see the purposes ot 
this learning. It is good that we are learning 
this lesson and many more. The vocational 
subjects will at last be given a proper place 
in the curriculum. 

The creation of our great army has involved 
tremendous educational problems. The adjust- 
ment of our peacetime economy to one of 
wartime has imposed still more problems. 
Leaders and teachers in the several fields of 
vocational education have had to assume the 
major share of this burden. 


Some Trends to be Considered 
Already some trends and some changed con- 
ditions are evident and must be considered in 
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any plans for the future of vocational 
education : 

1. The schools of America will be better 
equipped in machines than they have ever 
been before. The Federal Government, many 
state governments, as well as some local gov- 


ernments have invested heavily in new ma- 





Girls 
machinists if properly trained. 


may become competent 


chine equipment. Federal subsidies have been 
increased manyfold. After the war period 
these new machines will become available to 
the state and local school departments. They 
must be kept in use in our schools. Replace- 
ments will be needed. Local and state govern- 
ments will be called on to increase their 
financial aid or the equipment will not be 
used. No doubt federal subsidies will be de- 
creased, but it should be our purpose to 
prevent too quick a curtailment of these 
funds. 

2. More boys and girls have received some 
form of vocational training in our high 
schools than at any time in our history. We 
are reaping the benefits already. More and 
more girls are seeing the advantages of some 
vocational training. School superintendents 
are seeing the necessity for providing voca- 
tional training for more girls. The trade 
schools of the nation are fast becoming co- 
educational schools. Boys and girls are also 
recognizing the true value of vocational train- 
ing. If only we can convince many of our 
high school principals and teachers that voca- 
tional training is not the dumping ground for 
those who cannot do anything else, a great 
impetus will be given vocational training after 
the war emergency. 

3. More adults have been introduced to the 
benefits of a vocational-training program by 
their participation in the extension courses 
offered. Many of these adults will see clearly 
for the first time an immediate benefit from 
their school system and incidentally from the 
school tax. The advantages of this will be 
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many. The dividends will be counted in in- 
creased support for vocational training after 
the war. The adult program must continue to 
be an important part of any plan for the 
future. As recently as 25 years ago, we gen- 
erally assumed that learning after reaching 
adulthood was difficult and relatively ineffi- 
cient. Scientific investigations of human learn- 
ing have proved that study and learning can 
be effective and profitable to the age of sixty. 
But why resort to scientific investigation for 
our proof? A visit to any adult class con- 
ducted under the War Manpower Commission 
is proof of how well adults are responding. It 
is clear that vocational training opportunities 
must be provided for adults of all ages at the 
conclusion of the war. 

4. Industry has cooperated more extensively 
by setting up training centers within industry 
and by cooperatively using public facilities. 
During a period when there is a shortage of 
skilled labor, employers are anxious to set up 
cooperative training programs. We are experi- 
encing such a condition now. We should seek 
this cooperation, but we should not rely on 
employer apprenticeship plans, because during 
periods of surplus labor such programs are 
subject to elimination or curtailment. 


The Returning Military Veteran 

5. Men and women who have entered the 
armed forces will be better schooled and more 
highly skilled than they were when they went 
into service. They certainly will have a 
healthy respect for vocational training and all 
types of technical training. Out of the tech- 
nicians’ schools will come men and women 
equipped for the military version of jobs 
which have important counterparts in civilian 
life: motor mechanics, radio operators, ma- 
chinists, draftsmen, clerks, typists, and a 
great variety of other vocational specialists.’ 
They will need retraining for these related 
peacetime pursuits. They will be anxious to 
make up for the time they spent in the service 
and will form a part of the great group of 
adults we must retrain. 

6. Boys and ‘girls, adults as well, receiving 
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Modeling in clay and stone carving are taught in the Barre 
vocational school as parts of the “monumental” trades. 
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training now for war industries are being 
trained under speed-up methods with short 
courses, condensed curriculums, and the like. 
Many of these students will need to be re- 
trained for new work or for skills at a higher 
level than those for which they are now 
trained. We have neglected training for the 
skills that require a long period of training 
because of the urgency of the times, and be- 
cause students would not stay to the comple- 
tion of advanced courses. After the emergency 
we shall need to plan for the replacement of 
workers who require not two hundred hours of 
training, but two or three years of training. 
There will be ample numbers of lathe oper- 
ators, but few lathe machinists after the 
war. 

7. The shortage of vocational teachers has 
become acute because present teachers are 
leaving teaching for war service or for better 
paying positions. Any immediate correction of 
this deficiency seems improbable because of 
the lack of teacher-training facilities and of 
teaching candidates in present facilities. We 
need the best trained people for teaching; we 
should be willing to pay for what we want. 

8. The longer the war continues the more 
men will be returning from the armed services, 
crippled or disabled. Our plans must include 
attention to a vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. All our facilities must be made available 
to these men. We should insist on having a 
part in the training program. It should not be 
done by some other agency. 

9. The armed forces in their technical 
schools have made great advances in teaching 
methods. They have used visual aids, the 
radio, and the techniques of shorter courses 
with considerable profit. These slides, movies, 
and other techniques will be available after 
the war. It is the duty of the schools to profit 
from their experimenting. 

Having examined the trends and conditions 
brought on by the war emergency, it is well 
to consider how school boards and adminis- 
trators can profit from these changes. 


How These Trends Apply to a State 
Each year approximately six thousand 
pupils in the secondary schools of Vermont 
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terminate their formal training. Nearly all 
these pupils face eventually the problem of 
earning a living, producing goods and services 
in exchange for the means of supporting them- 
selves. To make the adjustment, each student 
must secure by one means or another, a train- 
ing which will help him meet his situation. 
Preparation to earn a living is an important 
phase of successful life adjustment, too long 
neglected in most secondary schools. In Ver- 
mont, as in other states, secondary schools 
have done an excellent job of vocational prep- 
aration in three occupational fields: agricul- 
ture, home economics, and commercial em- 
ployments. There are many reasons for this; 
the federal aid provided to cover the cost of 
these instructional services has played a large 
part in making them generally available. The 
fact that these types of training may be 
offered successfully in small schools has 
helped. In Vermont, as in other states, the 
typical high enrolls less than one 
hundred pupils, so that other types of indus- 
trial education are not readily adaptable to so 
small an institution, and would be too costly 
to warrant the expenditure. Despite the ex- 
cellent progress made in recent years, there 
exists a great inequality of opportunity for 
secondary school pupils to receive trade school 
training in the ‘industrial and 
fields. 

The present war emergency has further ag- 
gravated the whole situation by increasing the 
demands for industrially trained men and 
women for the postwar period. As educators 
we have been presented with challenging prob- 
lems and new opportunities. In Vermont, 
superintendents and the state department of 
education are considering carefully what may 
be the proper solution. 

Foremost among our problems is the task 
of making vocational training in industrial 
and technical fields available to all. In our 
country, education cannot be a special priv- 
ilege for the few who are able to pay for it or 
for those who live in the population centers 
close to trade school facilities. These services 
are necessary for the greatest possible number 
of children and adults and for returning 
soldiers who must be retrained after the war. 


school 
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Radio sending and receiving are trade subjects in the 
Barre high school. 
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Pattern for a State Program 

1. There will be a need for all-day schools 
for students who wish thorough preparation 
in a specific trade at the advanced apprentice- 
ship level. These schools will provide a broad 
knowledge of industrial operations and will 
give operational skills to permit the students 
to enter employment with little shock of tran- 
sition. The schools should train in the trade 
skills most widely used in the state. 

2. Some high school students are best 
served if they may spend part time in the 
high school and part time in the trade school 
center. For these the high school will offer 
mathematics, science, and mechanical drawing, 
and other basic subjects, while the trade 
school will provide the shop training and the 
contacts with materials, etc., needed in the 
trade courses. The time spent daily in a trade 
center will be reduced, and the student will 
be able to enjoy the benefits of both the high 
school and the trade school. 

3. Extension courses for adults engaged in 
industry who wish to prepare themselves for 
a new type of job or to advance in their 
present work will need to be a part of the 
program. Short extension unit courses in the 
late afternoons and evenings will be 
suitable for this type of training. 

4. Part-time trade extension for indentured 
apprentices in trades and industries must be 
a part of the program. Trade skills are best 
learned on the job. Classes may be operated 
in the trade schools or in the plant, whichever 
is more convenient. 

The pattern is clear; the needs are present 
and growing. There remains the job of provid- 
ing the facilities and of making them available 
equally to all children and all adults in 
Vermont. 

Vermont has rejected the state-operated, 
state-financed, and _ state-controlled trade 
school as the proper solution of the voca- 
tional training problem, believing that a cen- 
tralized state scheme would be foreign to the 
notion of locally controlled schools. Past ex- 
perience has, however, shown that the local 
communities cannot finance, unaided, a trade 
school program. Emerging from our experi- 
ence in wartime industrial training seems to 
be a pattern of regional trade schools, financed 
cooperatively by the federal, the state, and 
the local school governments. Vermont youth 
could be conveniently served, if five such 
schools were to be established. Each center 
would provide instruction in the chief trades 
representative of each area. Schools would be 
located at Burlington, Barre, Rutland, St 
Johnsbury, and Springfield. Free transporta- 
tion would be needed for students not living 
in communities where area schools are located 
Free tuition would need to be made available 
to all students living outside the immediate 
school districts. Such a program will require 
joint financial support by the federal, the 
State, and the local governments. 

Each community in Vermont cannot sup- 
port a trade each hamlet can 
Carry its share of the cost of an area trade 
school. The financial support of such schools 
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Drawing is an important element in a vocational course for “monumental” 
and architectural designers. 


would offer the state and federal governments 
a chance to participate in the cost and to 
assist every hamlet with a minimum of state 
and federal control. 


Industrial Arts Valuable 

In this discussion I have stressed the im- 
portance of trade school training to the ex- 
clusion of industrial-arts education. I do not 
want to imply that either trade training or 
industrial arts should be neglected. Both pro- 
grams fill distinctly different needs. Every 
high school can offer some industrial-arts edu- 
cation, in which the study of industry is em- 
phasized particularly, its origin, development, 
activities, products, and their effect upon 
human life. Industrial arts is essentially a part 
of general education. It does not attempt to 
provide the complete knowledge required for 
proficiency in a technical, trade, or skilled oc- 
cupation. It should develop avocational inter- 
ests; it should provide familiarity with ability 
to use common tools; it should enable boys to 
understand industrial materials and processes; 
and finally, it should offer boys and girls in 
the high school years the opportunity to ex- 
plore a variety of vocational possibilities. 


The Barre Program 

In conclusion, the Barre high school has an 
enrollment of 750 pupils. A trade center is 
operated near the high school. In the high 
school five general courses are offered: home 
economics, industrial, commercial, college, and 
general. For each course, tryout courses are 
required in the freshman year. In the home- 
economics course, the tryout is Homemaking 
I; in the commercial course, it is Junior 
Business Practice; and in the _ industrial 
course, it is General Shop. The college course 


students have several choices. Except in agri- 
culture, these tryout courses give each student 
an opportunity to explore the training required 
for each of the major vocational fields repre- 
sented in the average secondary school. 

At the conclusion of the ninth year, or at 
the latest in the tenth year, every student 
should be ready to decide whether he will re- 
ceive a satisfactory vocational training in the 
high school, or whether he will plan on at- 
tending a school offering work on a higher 
vocational level. We offer a cooperative pro- 
gram with the trade center in two vocations: 
machine-shop practice and the “monumental” 
trades. Students can acquire sufficient skills in 
either trade to get and hold a job upon com- 
pletion of four years — two in the high school 
and two in the trade center. 

To make the program successful, more 
trades will need to be added, and more time 
will be needed for the training period. It is 
a start. The war emergency has made Vermont 
boys and girls conscious of the benefits of 
vocational training. Great impetus has been 
given within the state by a program of war 
training. It should be our purpose as edu- 
cators to preserve these benefits and to 
plan carefully toward a better program of 
vocational training for all groups. 





— 


Dr. N. L. Engelhardt has rather cleverly char- 
acterized the civilian defense problem when he 
pointed out that the three r’s are no longer 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, but raids, registra- 
tions, and rationing. These must be taken in their 
stride. They should be very carefully organized 
so as to interfere as little as possible with the 
normal functioning of the schools. The commu- 
nity must be made aware of the value of the 
schools’ normal function so that it will not im- 
pose upon the schools too much. — Z. H. Hanson, 
Rock Island, Ill. 








For a Better America We Must Harmonize 





Conflicting National Cultures in 
American Schools 


In a lower middle-class area of the city 
of Pittsburgh, there is an elementary school 
of some six hundred pupils. It stands almost 
back to back with a large steel mill. The 
neighborhood is crowded, noisy, and about 30 
per cent of the year is enveloped in “smog” — 
a rare and distasteful species of atmosphere, 
well known to Pittsburghers — composed 
partly of thick river fog and partly of black, 
sooty smoke from the mills. The children 
and teachers in this school are very normal 
people, but the “smog” dirties their hands, 
faces, and clothing; gets into their eyes, ears, 
and mouths, and even penetrates into the pores 
of their skin. They can’t keep the school build- 
ing very clean; they have very little outdoor 
play space; they rarely, if ever, breathe clean 
air; they are constantly tensed up to resist 
noise. All of this militates against normal 
teacher-pupil relationships, and demands 
Herculean efforts, as well as saintly patience, 
to provide even an average normal learning 
situation. 

These physical and geographic hazards to 
good learning are by no means the only ones 
faced in this school. A far more serious one 
arises as a result of the peculiar cultural 
pattern. Most of the children come from 
families whose fathers and big brothers work 
as laborers in the mills. (Just now we must 
include some of the mothers in that category.) 
All the children are one generation Americans. 
One or both of the parents of all of them 
are foreign born. The school is a Catholic 
school instituted and supported by a parish 
of Lithuanian people, but in a single class- 
room, which the writer investigated, out of 
48 pupils the following cultural backgrounds 
were represented: 


20 children had one or both parents born 
in Lithuania 

12 children had one or both parents born 
in Italy 

8 children had one or both parents born 
in Czechoslovakia 

4 children had one or both parents born 
in Poland 

2 children had one or both parents born 
in Hungary 

1 child had one or both parents born 
in Germany 

1 child had one or both parents born 
in Ireland 


The principal testified that a similar situ- 
ation prevailed in all other rooms in the school. 
In some classes the children of the Lithuanian 
parents were actually in the minority. Some 
children of French and Belgian descent were 
enrolled, and there were two Negroes. 

While such a school may be not uncommon 
in a city like Pittsburgh, it certainly is unique 
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when compared with elementary schools 
throughout the world. In any school the chil- 
dren ordinarily are a heterogeneous group due 
to differences in physical, emotional, and 
mental abilities, and in socio-economic back- 
grounds. Only in America, and chiefly in its 
large industrial areas, are we faced with a 
heterogeneity based upon cultural divergen- 
cies. If it is true—and who today will deny 
it— that children and adults approach the 
learning of new skills, habits, attitudes, and 
ideals, always in terms of their experiential 
backgrounds, surely our teaching must take 
into account the wide variety of social and 
cultural inheritances as are represented in the 
average American classroom. In fact, this 
particular species of the problem of individual 
differences presents to the American teaching 
profession its most challenging problem and 
its greatest opportunity. It is no serious prob- 
lem to develop a strongly loyal and integrated 
German citizenry out of pupils all of whom 
have no other cultural heritage than German, 
nor an intensely “die-for-England” kind of 
patriotism in pupils whose forebears have been 
bred on such spirit for generations. It is quite 
another matter to guide the growth of Amer- 
ican citizenry, to guarantee an integrated 
people understanding, appreciating, proud of 
and loyal to America, out of children such 
as described above. Of course, it can be done 
and is being done, but it is a much more 
complicated task in America than anywhere 
else in the world. 


The Development of Loyal Citizens 

The development of loyal citizens is always 
a major objective of education. In times of 
national emergency such as we now are pass- 
ing through, it must of necessity receive 
greater emphasis. Broadly speaking, our nation 
has a right to expect of its schools that they 
graduate students loyal to the political order 
per se, and to that specific political unit known 
as the United States of America; endowed 
with attitudes and habits desirable for democ- 
racy; and with a deep love and respect for 
this land and these people who dwell in it.* 
Civic cohesion will grow only out of such 
loyalties and attitudes, and out of such love. 

Whatever technique is used by the schools 
or other agencies of education to effect 
national unity, steps must be taken to 
assimilate, to broaden, or to co-ordinate other 
loyalties and other bases of group cohesion 
already existing among the people. These other 
loyalties are classified by Merriam? as eco- 
nomic, ethnic, regional, religious, and intel- 
lectual. There is a strong civic cohesion when 


%Merriam, The Making of Citizens, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931, pp. 5, 6. 
*Merriam, op. cit., Chapter 1. 
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all of these contribute to the larger civil or 
political loyalty. Civic loyalty is weakened in 
proportion as one or more of the group 
loyalties are in conflict with it. When all the 
group loyalties are in conflict, anarchy results, 
It is important to note that while the aim js 
to eliminate group conflicts, this aim is rarely 
attained by eliminating the group loyalties, 
As a matter of fact, strong group loyalties, 
when they are all serving to support the 
political state, are most powerful contributing 
factors to a rich, full, alert, and cohesive na- 
tional life. Merriam says, “It may be suggested 
again that the processes by which political 
loyalty is produced must always be considered 
with reference to other loyalties to other 
groups in the same society.’* Of all these 
group loyalties, perhaps none is more im- 
portant and influential than the ethnic or 
cultural, and no country has a population so 
complicated with different cultural loyalties 
than our own. Our problem, therefore, is to 
discover materials and to adopt methods which 
will develop in our children a strong loyalty to 
America, without destroying their individual 
ethnic loyalties, and without losing important, 
inherent values in their individual group 
cultures. 

In dealing with the problem of intercultural 
education in the schools there are three types 
of children to be considered. First, there are 
children who are themselves foreign born and 
whose first language experience is with another 
than the English language. In addition to the 
problem of social adjustment, such children 
have the very serious problem of learning a 
new language. In normal times, given immigra- 
tion restrictions, there will not be too many 
in this class. During the period of war, there 
will be a temporary increase in the number of 
such cases due to an influx of war refugee 
children. These are not typical of our problem 
in America. They are with us for a time only 
and are not to become American citizens. 
Their adjustment in our schools may indeed 
be a serious problem to them, but it is 
neither widespread nor permanent, and is not 
serious in our national life. In fact, it is 
annoying to note that many Americans, educa- 
tors among them, who for years unconcernedly 
ignore the plight of first generation American 
children, now tend to grow absolutely maudlin 
in their concern over war refugees. 

Secondly, there is the case of the Negro 
child in his struggle to adjust himself to life 
in a white man’s world and to reconcile the 
textbook theory of American democracy with 
the harsh intolerance he too often meets in 
practice. His is a special case which will not 
be discussed here. 


*Merriam, op. cit., Chapter 1, p. 10. 
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Americans of Foreign-Born Parentage 

The problem under discussion here is found 
in the adjustment and proper civic growth of 
American children whose parents are foreign- 
born. It is the problem of the child who went 
to his teacher in distress to explain, “My 
parents are Italian; I want to be an Amer- 
ican.”* The conflicts in the life of such a 
child are many indeed. Some children fight 
through to a victory. Too many of them do 
not, and failing of adjustment, become em- 
bittered, disillusioned, and even criminally 
delinquent. 

Consider the case of such a boy as he is 
admitted to the intermediate grades. He is 
entering the so-called gang age. He wants to 
be accepted by his own age group. The good 
opinion of the gang is his consuming ambition. 
The sanction of the gang is more important 
than is his own family’s. This is true of all 
boys and not only of the son of foreign born 
parents. The latter, however, is involved in 
a much more serious conflict. He is actually 
an American by birth and intensely desires to 
assert this Americanism. He bitterly resents 
any implication that he is a Pole, or a Slav, 
or a “Dago.” Jibes of this kind hurled at him 
by other boys hurt him to the quick. He 
begins to blame his family. Yet he loves his 
parents, and when he thinks in this vein, he 
blames his companions for his unhappiness. 
He is torn, not between two loves, but 
between two hates. Shall he hate this America 
that does not accept him, or these parents who 
represent the reason for his nonacceptance? 

His parents speak a foreign language at 
home. He responds to them in English. Their 
language to him is a stigma of un-American- 
ism. He is either disinterested in it or hates 
it. His parents, justly proud of their mother 
tongue, are angry at his attitude toward it 
and thus is developed a serious conflict in 
the home. At school, still another conflict 
arises out of the language difficulty. The fact 
that he never hears English spoken at home 
hampers his mastery of it in school, and this 
in turn tends to handicap him in all his 
studies. 

What has been said of language may be 
repeated of many other divergencies between 
his home and school life. He learns in school 
about the American standard of living, Amer 
ican customs, dress, food, entertainment 
music, etc. Usually he finds his own home 
to be different on all these counts. He hears 
his companions sing American popular music 
and avidly joins with them in devotion to it 
No one ever tells him that Americans them- 
selves regard much of the native music of his 
father’s land as a purer and more beautiful 
form. He visits the homes of his friends. He 
observes how they are decorated. He watches 
manners and customs. Always he is drawing 
comparisons with his own home. Depending 
on his own psychological make-up, he will 
either hurry away from the American home 
in fear at its strangeness, or he will be so 
dissatisfied with his own home as to spend 
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all his waking hours outside of it. All these 
factors become increasingly more significant 
as he approaches adolescence. 

A most important feature of this boy’s 
conflict is the possibility of a moral break- 
down resulting from what appears to him as 
a contradiction between the moral and reli- 
gious standards of his parents and those of 
modern American secular society. The stand- 
ards of his parents are often strict, some- 
times too strict, as a result of their anxiety 
to protect him from the appearance of laxity 
in American morals. The boy rebels against 
these strictures, and in his attempt to show 
off his independence before his companions, 
tends to go to extremes in flaunting his old 
world standards. He scorns church and 
parental direction. He spends more money 
than is good for him. He dresses flashily. 
If he is physically strong enough or mentally 
sharp enough, he assumes leadership of a 
gang and very often ends up on the wrong 
side of the law. Such a history is by no 
means typical of all such boys, but it is 
frequent enough to give us pause for con- 
siderable reflection 


Difficulties of Girls 

The same conflicts prevail in the develop- 
ment of girls in such families and the same 
kind of moral breakdown is possible. They, 
too, will want to imitate what they mistakenly 
assume to be American standards, as they 
see them in the pages of cheap magazines. 
Every effort of parents to correct such 
mistaken notions are likely to be resented as 
“old fashioned” and 
noted here that 
foreign cultures 
standard of 


“foreign.” It may be 
in most instances these 
have a much more rigid 
sexual behavior for girls than 
is usually found in American cities. Parents 
are not inclined to allow much in the way 
of personal spending money to young girls. 
It can easily be imagined that the girls, also 


anxious to imitate American ways, may ignore 
parental advice and direction, and seek free- 
dom and money outside the home. 

Boy or girl, the child of foreign parentage 
needs special and sympathetic guidance to 
develop an understanding and appreciation 
of the American way of life without losing 
hold of the finest and most glorious ideals 
and attitudes in the culture of his parents. 
All too frequently these children grow up 
representing the worst in their parental 
culture and the worst in American culture. 
It should be a definite objective of the schools 
to help them get hold of and retain the best 
elements of both cultures. They must learn 
to appreciate America, to feel a part of this 
nation, to love it and seek its best interests. 
They must learn its customs, mores, and 
taboos, and the manner of living of its people. 
At the same time they must understand, 
appreciate, love, and respect their own parental 
background. They must seek to draw out of 
their peculiar national culture what is true 
and good and beautiful, and graft it on to 
the American way. Such is the source of 
America’s enrichment. 

Like many another aim of education, this 
one is achieved not so much from the content 
matter of a course of studies, as from the 
method of teaching. This necessitates a clear 
understanding on the part of the teacher of 
the conflicts involved, and a sincere, sympa- 
thetic determination to resolve them. The 
day-by-day pupil-teacher relationship will 
afford ample opportunity for guidance and 
encouragement. This is what the pupil needs 
more than anything else. Such guidance how- 
ever will do more harm than good if the 
teacher herself has a prejudicial viewpoint, 
or a wrong attitude about what constitutes 
the essence of Americanism.® 

In the course of our history educational 


‘Smith, W. C., Americans in the Making, D. Appleton 
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and civic leaders have approached this prob- 
lem of Americanization from various points 
of view. First, there was the “melting pot’ 
theory.* The idea was that the various cultures 
of immigrants could be poured as it were 
into a great cauldron where the individual 
character of each would be boiled away and 
from the residue a new culture called Amer- 
ican result. The weakness in the theory was 
that many people did not wish to “melt” their 
cultures away. Many of the cultures refused 
to melt. 

Another theory developed about the time 
of the last war. It became known as the 
“Americanization” theory. According to this 
position the immigrant was immediately to 
divest himself of all traces of his own heritage 
and assume a standardized American pattern 
of life. It was largely a “negative process 
of denationalization.”* It demanded strict 
conformity, complete sublimation of the rich, 
native cultural values, and an “injection” or 
indoctrination of American ideals supposedly 
achieved by requiring memorization of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address, the flag salute or 
the National Anthem. This system defeats the 
assimilative process by creating confusion and 
enmity in the minds of the immigrants. A 
school teacher who holds with either of the 
above-mentioned theories of assimilation will 
be of little help in resolving the conflicts of 
the immigrant child or the child of immigrant 
parents. 


Long Process of Assimilation 

The more modern theories, either the 
“ethnic federation” theory of Horace M. 
Kallen® or the “sociological” theory of Kimball 
Young® demand study on the part of Amer- 
ican teachers. Each regards assimilation as a 
long-time process. Neither demands the 
sacrifice or sublimation of the native culture. 
Each points out that America stands to profit 
from the immigrant’s cultural treasure as well 
as contributing to it. Assimilation is inevitable 
but it is slow. Attempts to hurry it only 
serve to block its progress. The approach is 
intercultural rather than contracultural. Thus 
the first, and perhaps the most important step 
of a teacher in dealing with the child of 
immigrants is to form right attitudes in her- 
self; right attitudes of sympathy for the 
child’s problem, of the assimilation process, 
and of what really constitutes Americanism. 
The next step is to acquaint herself with the 
agencies and literature, sources of materials 
and activities designed to portray the part 
played by various cultures in the building 
of America. 

Once having established a proper attitude 
by self-study, and having gathered adequate 
material, the teacher’s next task is to plan 
the proper use of this material. A specially 
devised course in intercultural relations does 
not seem to be called for here. Rather should 
the new material be scored into the regular 
courses. In the social studies field, in the arts 
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and in the sciences ample opportunities will 
be presented for pointing out the contribu- 


‘tions of foreign-born individuals or of whole 


national and racial groups to the building of 
America. This writer has found in his own 
experience that nothing engenders in a pupil 
more pride in America than to discover that 
his own people have played a part in making 
America, and that his own native culture has 
contributed to the beauty and strength of 
America. The little Negro bdy, who beamed 
with joy when it was brought out in a class 
discussion that his people have given us our 
only pure American music, is a case in point. 
The Radinskys and Santinis whose fathers 
work in the mills need to learn about the 
Stokowskys and Toscaninis and to take pride 
in what these fellow countrymen of theirs 
are doing for America. 

Once more it is necessary to emphasize 
that the teacher’s own attitude must be right, 
and she must be concerned that her example 
serve to create a right attitude in the entire 
class. Everyone must realize that nothing is 
more un-American than to praise the scientist 
Einstein as a great hero, or Stokowsky as a 
great musician and to scorn little Jake Gold- 
berg as a “Kike” or little Mary Prisbilsky 
as a “hunky.” 

Many of the most beautiful customs of 
foreign cultures and almost all of their art 
and music is associated with their religion. 
At the same time religion is the real source 
of their moral standards. Destroy their respect 
for their own religion and you have at once 
condemned their customs, art, music; 
destroyed their controls of conduct; shut off 
their most fruitful emotional life; chocked 
an important channel of artistic expression; 
and, most of all, you have set the stage for 
conflicts between parents and child which 
are certain to end in heartbreak for either 
or both. In the Catholic school where many 
varieties of foreign backgrounds are repre- 
sented, the band of a common religion is a 
distinct asset if properly used. On the other 
hand in the Catholic school maintained by 
and for a distinct cultural group, care must 
be taken not to create an impression of 
separateness from American life. In the public 
school the chief concern should be to maintain 
respect for the values, not excluding the 
religion, of the foreign cultures. Two objec- 
tives must be kept in mind — first, to develop 
an understanding and a love for America; 
second, to retain a love for the fatherland 
and an understanding of how its peculiar 
culture enriches America. If this is skillfully 
done, assimilation will occur. 


In Conclusion 

In the introduction to this paper was 
described a school where the interculture 
problem is acute. It is perhaps fitting, as a 
conclusion, to describe one of the efforts 
made by this school to solve its problem. At 
a recent assembly held in connection with 
the celebration of a national holiday, the 
participating children came dressed in the 
colorful native costumes of the lands of 
their fathers or mothers. Each national group 
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came on the stage and either danced a native 
dance or sang a native song. As each group 
finished its own particular part it remained 
on the stage while the others performed and 
the music of the various foreign lands rolled 
on. At length the stage was crowded with 
children in a seemingly wild disarray of blind- 
ing color. Suddenly the music reached a 
climax. By some legerdemain of the director. 
the lights changed, the children shifted posi- 
tion, the wild colors fell into a pattern — the 
pattern of a huge, living, breathing American 
flag, and hundreds of youthful voices burst 
into the glad music of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Never was the spirit of America 
more forcefully or more truly portrayed. 

America is no melting pot. It is a beautiful 
mosaic of many colored and differently shaped 
stones all precious m themselves. Separated 
from one another the effect of their beauty 
and sparkle is limited. Once fit together they 
present something unique in the art of social 
living, a thing of beauty, a creation surpass- 
ing description. The joining cement that holds 
them all together, and which is common to 
them all, is the love of freedom and the desire 
for a better life. It is distinctly American to 
“want something better.” 

The Pilgrims who came to America left 
other Pilgrims behind who were satisfied to 
take persecution “lying down.” There were 
some Irish who put up with insecurity and 
persecution; the others came to America. 
There were Italians and Poles and Slavs and 
Germans and Jews from every land, who 
came here leaving behind them others of 
their kind satisfied with want, and poverty, 
and discrimination. 

Men and women from every land who 
loved the Four Freedoms, who wanted some- 
thing better, and who were courageous enough 
to pull up their roots and take the chance — 
these are Americans, yesterday, today, and 
forever. Their commonality of desire and 
courage is the binding cement that holds to- 
gether the awe-inspiring mosaic that is 
America. 
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¢ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
begun plans for a $3,500,000 postwar educational 
program. The board plans to establish a center 
for the rehabilitation of global war veterans. The 
local U. S. Employment Office staff is being 
trained to handle the placement and counseling 
service. 

¢ Aurora, Ill. The east side school board has 
adopted a rule, requiring all school employees to 
present certificates showing that they are free 
from tuberculosis. 
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Social Science Surveys Diet 


Health and physical fitness are assuming 
a larger role in our national welfare than ever 
before. Although we have been besieged in 
newspapers and magazines with articles about 
inadequate diets, especially of children, the 
truth of the situation does not strike with 
nearly as much force as when we learn it from 
a survey compiled in our community and 
from our own students and children. It has 
been said that, although our diets may be 
sufficient in quantity, they are lacking in those 
vital food elements which build strong Amer- 
icans. Thus we have starvation in a land of 
plenty. This appears with telling force in a 
survey carried out by the social science depart- 
ment at Barron High School, Barron, Wis. — 
a survey of a properous farming and dairy 
country, where it was found that the children 
are not getting enough milk, butter, and eggs. 

In general, it was found that out of 507 
students interviewed, only 70 had an adequate 
diet, while 212 were merely average, and 225 


‘Principal, High School, Barron, Wis 


John E. Hoar’ 


were inadequately fed. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 
Generally speaking, the survey showed that a 
greater amount of dairy products was con- 
sumed by town residents than by farmers and 
their children who produce such foods. A 
variety in the use of fruits and vegetables 
(other than potatoes) appeared to be con- 
siderably below what an adequate diet should 
contain. However, dairy products, bread, meat, 
and potatoes were, by far and large, the back- 
bone of all diets. Generally speaking, all diets 
were uninteresting and lacked variety. 


Why the Poor Diets? 

This work shows that quite a number of 
children did not have any of some of the vital 
foods in their diets. This lack is truly a 
serious matter, especially so when the chil- 
dren live in a very productive farming area. 
Parts of the problem can be explained away 
by the foolish dislikes and habits of the 
children, but this by no means explains it all. 
One of the village wits humorously suggested 
that farmers are too busy attending to the 





The high school can help improve 
the local community in social welfare, 
business, and health. Here is the story 
of a successful program which a live 
high school has carried on. 


diets of their pedigreed stock to supervise 
very closely the diet of their children. 

In some cases the cause is truly economic 
—jin others it is lack of interest and intel- 
ligence on the part of parents. Should we 
have the future leaders of our country grow 
up under such conditions? 

Such facts are shocking and not at all com- 
plimentary to the much talked of high stand- 
ard and American way of life. It has taken 
a war to make us conscious of this problem, 
and with powerful forces at work for physical 
vigor in wartime maybe we can move fast to 
balance our diet account with the American 
youngsters. 

Not only is this diet survey of imterest to 





1. The student surveyors interviewed fellow pupils, teachers, and citizens to learn what diets were used in 
the homes of the urban and rural community. 2. The collecting, analyzing, and tabulating of the results proved 


very real problems for the commercial students. 


3. The diet findings were reproduced in graphic form and 


mounted on the walls of the social science classroom. 4. Students made maps of the community trade area 
survey to determine the natural trading limits of the rural community tributary to Barron. 
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us for the facts which it presents, but, as I 
have said before, because the information was 
gleaned in our very own community from the 
students in our grade and high schools. All 
this may be of even secondary interest to 
the educators when it is learned that this 
work of collecting and compiling of facts was 
done by the students themselves in the social 
science department of the high school. 
Miniature “Gallup Polls” have been conducted 
for some years by these classes and their 
instructor. 


The Aim of the Surveys 


The fundamental educational aim of these 
surveys was to devise a practical method of 
teaching that would create a true interest in 
social problems and make the students more 
aware of their duties as citizens by taking 
them into the community and showing them 
that social science is made in their own 
locality and by people like themselves the 
world over — therefore, making them more 
alive to the problems which confront their 
parents and associates, problems which some 
day will be their own. They meet these prob- 
lems face to face as they collect, tabulate, and 
analyze economic and social data in terms of 
the local community. All this gives them a 
feeling of being a vital part of and a service 
to their community, and gives them the 
benefit of social contacts with the members 
of it. From all this the individual student 
gains a more practical approach to social 
science than from pure textbook study, and 
so he will be prepared better to live effectively 
in a democratic society. Teaching the student 
effectively was, of course, the main concern, 
but the benefits to the community were not 
forgotten. Realizing that the school and com- 
munity are closely knit, it was believed that 
a real service through community surveys 
could be rendered from a social and economic 
point of view at a cost so small that any 
small enterprising city can, without question 
enjoy similar benefits. 

The following is a list of surveys carried 
out at Barron High School during the past 
five years: 


The Surveys 

1. Community Boundary Survey, which cov- 
ered trade centers, nationality and religious 
backgrounds, social-club memberships, social 
contacts, amount of family education, and 
location of farm families. 

2. The Trade-Area — Trade-Commodity 
Survey discovered “why, where, and what” 
people bought in the common commodities 
and services in and around Barron. This 
survey covered 800 families and took 85 
seniors two full semesters to complete. The 
results showed that in some fields Barron 
businessmen were losing as high as 70 per cent 
of the possible business to neighboring cities 
and to mail-order houses. On the other hand, 
in some lines in which the goods and services 
of the local dealers were termed excellent, 
the business stayed at home. Many business- 
men took the survey findings to heart and 
“did something about it” with very good 
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Illustrated charts were prepared from 

the findings of each of the surveys. 

One of the significant charts produced 

by the trade area survey shown above 

aroused intense interest among the 
local business people. 


results. For example, one businessman 
changed his food store into a Super Self- 
Service market. 

3. The Trade Volume—Trade Opinion 
Survey discovered how much in dollars and 
cents was spent in and around Barron for 
the common commodities and what the people 
thought of services rendered by the various 
types of business. The comparative amounts 
spent by rural and city families were also 
determined. A 21-page booklet containing all 
this information was compiled by the students 
and distributed to all Barron businessmen. 

4. A Religious Survey was made to discover 
the extent of church affiliations of students 
and families. Information collected 
throughout the school. The denominational 
choices were sorted only, and turned over to 
respective religious groups. 

All these surveys were carried out by 
personal interview —then maps, charts, and 
graphs were made and studied by the 
students. 


was 


How Diet Survey Was Made 
Let me explain briefly how the diet survey 
was carried out. Before attemptimg any inter- 
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views, the work was discussed and mulled 
over from every angle to give the interviewers 
a complete understanding of what was wanted 
and how they might avoid pitfalls. For 
example, the point was raised that the 
embarrassing of any child in any way would 
defeat the purpose. Therefore, the interview. 
ers should show no emotion — surprise, 
amusement, or pity. They were just to take 
down information in a methodical way. 
answering any questions by the children in 
the same manner. 

The project was explained to all the grade 
and high school pupils so they would know 
what to expect. Many interesting and amus- 
ing questions came from the grade youngsters. 
For example, one little curly-headed fellow 
queried, “What will I put down? I don’t even 
like the sight of butter, let alone eating it.” 





TABLE Il. 
70 students out of 507 
. 212 students out of 507 
225 students out of 507 


Adequate diet 
Average diet 
Inadequate diet 





A schedule was drawn up to include all the 
common foods not listed. Such a list was felt 
necessary because of the varied nationality 
groups in the community — Scandinavians, 
Germans, English, Irish, etc., whose dietary 
habits may vary sharply from the conven- 
tional American diet. 

After the facts were collected and tabulated, 
they were transferred to tables and bar graphs 
for future study. The social science depart- 
ment then turned over the information to the 
home-economics department for further de- 
tailed study. The future dietitians were asked 
to find out who was “eatin’ right’ and who 
was “eatin’ wrong.” 


TABLE Ill. FOODS ARE NEEDED EVERY DAY 
Milk } to 1 quart 
Vegetables 2 vegetables besides potatoes (one raw) 


Fruit 1 serving per day 
Eggs 1 daily if possible — at least 
Meat or fish 1 serving daily if possible 


4 weekly 


Whole grain 1 serving of cereal, whole 
Bread and cereals wheat bread 
Sutter with each meal 
The food we eat should provide all of 
the materials needed for growth, health 
and energy for work and play 


In serving the community as a whole, in 
these different lines, we feel that the student 
has benefited in many ways, both in making 
contacts with the people in the community 
and in the classroom task of tabulating and 
analyzing the material collected. This work 





TABLE I. 


DIET SURVEY FINDINGS 


Barron High School 


Too Much Su 
Per 

Total Cent Total 

Milk 338 
Meat 5 11.00 374 
Eggs 163 
Potatoes 4.53 45 
Other vegetables é 1.18 186 
Cereal 343 
Bread 48 9.45 421 
Butter 14 2.76 419 
Fruit 299 


Breakfast 10 1.9¢ 200 
Carbohydrates 69 13.58 33 


—__—_——— 


ficient Insufficient Vone 

Per Per Per 
Cent Total Cent Total Cent 
670 144 28.06 6 5 00 
74.00 14 3.00 61 

32.08 7 1.38 338 66.54 
67.91 68 13.39 7 14.17 
36.62 183 36.02 133 26.18 
67.6 9 1.7 156 30.7 
82.87 36 7.09 3 59 
82.48 53 10.43 22 4.33 
58.86 28 5.51 181 35.63 
78.58 88 17.32 11 2.16 
65.55 106 20.87 
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TABLE IV. BALANCED MENUS COMPILED BY BARRON STUDENTS 
Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast Breakfast 
Tomato juice } Grapefruit ‘Stewed prunes Wheaties with cream and sugar Pineapple juice 
Oatmeal with milk or cream Oatmeal with milk Bacon Toast Scrambled eggs Bran flakes . 
Whole wheat toast Butter French toast Butter Milk Coffee French toast maple sirup 
Cocoa Cocoa Coffee Milk 
: Dinner Dinner 
Luncheon Lunch bottl Barbecued lamb 
. - : P : , : Vegetable soup (in a thermos bottle) arbecu am 
Pork chops Baked potatoes e 1 ¢ weed o —_ — = Fruit esled Coster, Stuffed baked potatoes — cheese 
Squash Fruit salad 1 Boston +a oe ahs — eens | asm. Beef sandwiches Cookies | Roasted mushrooms Waldorf salad 
Bread Butter eh y= putter cookies on Nut bread Strawberry shortcake 
Milk unch of red grapes Mi Supper Coffee Milk 
Supper Dinner Fried chicken Supper 
Cream of potato soup Roasted beef Brown potatoes Mashed potatoes Gravy Cream of celery soup Crackers 
Cabbage and carrot salad Cabbage salad with sliced apples Hot baking powder biscuits Brown bread 
Crackers Butter Rutabaga Lettuce salad Carrot sticks Apricot sauce Marble cake 
Lemon pie Milk | Ice cream Beverage Milk Custard egg pudding Coffee Milk 





ee 


was facilitated by our four-period day and 
revolving program of classes which gives suf- 
ficient time each day to accomplish enough 
to keep the work from becoming piecemeal 
and lacking in interest. Under this program 
each student takes five subjects four times a 
week in 75-minute revolving periods; he con- 
sequently has ample time for supervised study 
and for the completion of his work. 

The social science and home-economics 
classes studied the survey findings in detail 
from every angle; such as, causes, effects on 
health and education, and what could be done 
to improve diets in the light of rising costs, 
rationing, etc. The students were keenly in- 
terested in the results, and the facts were 
vividly impressed upon their minds. With such 
student interest, it was certain that the parents 
would hear more about diet and its value. 

Copies of all the vital information, along 
with lists of balanced diets, were mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the homes of all the 
children interviewed. 


Steps to help correct the bad diet situation 
have been undertaken by means of advertis- 
ing the findings of the survey in the local 
paper, by educational methods and devices in 
the school, and by local radio programs. All 
the findings were given to a neighboring town 
to use as propaganda for a hot-lunch program 
in its school system. However, no positive 
action by any group has been undertaken to 
improve the diet of Barron’s children. 

A point that adds insult to injury is that 
the Barron schools have a hot-lunch program 
in connection with Surplus Commodity Cor- 
poration and a milk lunch program also. 

This survey by no means singles out the 
city of Barron, and it is believed that the 
findings give a fair picture of the dietary 
habits of the children of Wisconsin. Barron 
is representative of at least the smaller cities 
and rural areas of the Badger state. Barron 
is aware of her problems and she will meet it 
and solve it. What about the children’s diet of 
the reader’s community? 


Patterns of Discipline 
W. F. Himmelreich’ 


The word discipline means training. It may 
be discipline of the mind or the body. It may 
be a question of morals. The church formu- 
lates regulations which become the discipline 
and rule of conduct for those of the faith. 
The order of the schoolroom, family rela- 
tionships, and government of the members of 
the armed forces are matters of discipline. 

Certain phases of it involve correction and 
punishment. Character development through 
the teaching of moral principles and the es- 
tablishing of habits of right thinking, trials, 
adversity, and various experiences contribu- 
tive to personal improvement, is discipline of 
a kind. 

Some have defined discipline as social con- 
trol within the group. In all events discipline 
is so involved in its concept that it is im- 
possible to determine any set rules and regu- 
lations as the sole criteria for good discipline. 
Too many think of it as concerned with out- 
ward results and responses under submission 
and obedience to group or individual controls. 





‘County High School, Douglas, Wyo. 


Outwardly one may give the impression of 
being well disciplined. However, there is too 
much disappointing evidence to the point 
that, when the controls from without and the 
restraining influences are removed, the con- 
duct and behaviors of individuals and groups 
are different from that which was expected. 

When the children in school are not held 
in line by the teacher; when the playground 
supervisor is not at the moment overseeing 
the ball game; when the soldier is at leisure 
or on leave; when mother leaves the care of 
the house to her young daughter; when 
Johnnie is playing with the neighbor’s chil- 
dren; when the policeman is around the cor- 
ner — when under these and numerous other 
situations, individuals exhibit their conduct 
in relation to other individuals and groups — 
it is then that they reveal the extent of their 
discipline. It is under these circumstances 
that a true evaluation can best be made of 
the progress in discipline. From these observa- 
tions it is possible to get a clear picture of 
the level of discipline attained. And upon 
these findings must be based the procedure 





necessary toward permanent and effective 
improvement. 

The immediate object of good discipline is, 
and should be, to prepare the child or adult 
to make an intelligent satisfying adjustment 
in the many and varied situations that must 
be met in social living—in fact in the 
scheme of social being in its entirety —if one 
is to be a well-poised, cultured, happy indi- 
vidual, and a useful member of society. In 
effect true, lasting, and effective discipline 
must be achieved through inner controls. 


Action Needed More Than Knowledge 


These controls must be fixed through the 
habitual repetition of the right actions when 
faced with particular situations requiring cer- 
tain correct or proper responses. Decisions 
must be based upon a conscious effort to 
understand what is the correct thing to do 
and upon the will and courage to act in 
accordance with one’s convictions. To know 
is not enough, to do is paramount. 

Moreover, it is not only that the problems 
of behavior are conditioned by the various 
situations which arise but also that the re- 
actions of the individual are conditioned by 
the age, maturity, and understandings of the 
individual. A person as a young child, a 
preadolescent, adolescent, or fully mature is 
subjected to mental, psychic, spiritual, and 
somatic tensions varying in intensity in ac- 
cordance with both the social situation and 
the age groups mentioned. 

From infancy until such time that the ma- 
ture adult finds himself self-controlled, the 
outer established controls become less and 
less as the inner controls are developed. In 
principle outer control is inversely propor- 
tional to the development and exercise of the 
inner self-control. When self-dependence is 
fully achieved and the individual has an as- 
surance that he will act according to the 
correct pattern of conduct through habitual 
responses for the most part; when his con- 
scious effort is reduced to a minimum, then 
he is really well disciplined. In the tradition 
of the marines he has the situation well in 
hand. 

Proper attitudes and motivations must be 
acquired through adequate knowledge and 
right thinking. If the child has failed in his 
conduct, parents and teachers must help him 
in the analysis and stimulate his thinking so 
that he may see it for himself, for “as one 
thinketh in his heart so is he,” is proverbial. 
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If this concept of discipline or training is 
correct, if every act of conduct is a result 
of responses conditioned by psychological, 
mental, and physical tensions—then each 
situation gives rise to a different pattern of 
discipline. 

The more these various experiences can be 
created or approximated in the home, school, 
church, and other social grouping, the more 
the opportunity is presented for careful ob- 
servation of the responses of children — the 
more we are able to co-ordinate the moral, 
spiritual, and mental forces to fortify them 
with the proper conduct and_ behavior 
attitudes. 


Some School Situations 

That the patterns of discipline differ can 
best be recognized through a few school 
situations. Compare the conduct on the foot- 
ball field with that in the school halls and 
classrooms. To cheer for the home team with 
all the enthusiasm at your command is in 
good order. However, to carry the same 
boisterousness into the building is unbecom- 
ing to good discipline. Order and decency in 
the locker rooms are part of the pattern for 
conduct after the game. 

The pattern changes can well be illustrated 
by taking, for example, conference room, li- 
brary, and study hall conduct. In conference 
or committee meetings, one may speak out 
loud while discussing or planning the project 
in hand. In the study hall, conversation 
should be at a minimum and confined to 
quiet whispering, if needs and interests of 
pupils and teachers are urgent. On the other 
hand, the library is intended for individual 
study, reference, and quiet reading, and no 
conversation should be countenanced, except 
that made necessary by consultation with 
the librarian. 

In the same manner illustrations can be 
multiplied showing the different patterns in 
the home, the theater, at the party, the hos- 
pital, and church attendance. 

One might surmise that the problem of 
discipline and growth toward the ideal of 
inner self-control is a problem so involved 
and complex that the average parent must 
leave the training of children to the expert 
counselor, the mental hygienist, the psycholo- 
gist, and the psychiatrist. They have their 
place and one should learn all they can from 
these sources. But fundamentally the job of 
training the future generation in proper be- 
havior is, for the most part, in the hands of 
the parents themselves. Sympathetic and un 
derstanding mothers and fathers, who have 
their children’s interests at heart can now, as 
they have always done, guide their offspring 
to become the mature men and women they 
ought to be. 


The Parents’ Part 
Basically it is a matter of nurturing the 
controlling desires and motives in the good 
soil of the everlasting truths, of the religious, 
moral, and spiritual realities, and the well- 
estabiished concepts of socially accepted 
standards. Pandora reigns when parents are 
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unwilling themselves to follow by example 
the requirements which they set up for their 
children, when they doubt the realities which 
no amount of theorizing or modernizing can 
change. No amount of knowledge of right 
or wrong; techniques, psychological analysis 
or admonitions, will alone suffice. The basic 
fundamental positive drives, desires to do, 
the convictions of the rightness of things and 
inner satisfactions that are derived from fair 
dealings, are far more important. 

Few of the grandparents, parents, and 
teachers of yesteryear were experts in psycho- 
analysis, but they knew, believed, and lived 
according to the basic concepts of honest 
convictions. They imbued their offspring 
through mental, moral, religious, spiritual, 
and yes, sometimes, well-calculated physical 
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suasion. They believed in the establishing of 
habits of industry, truthfulness, honesty, con- 
sideration for the rights and privileges of 
others, performance of duties pledged; respect 
for and tolerance for others’ faiths and be- 
liefs, and in the practice of and adherence to 
the Golden Rule 

With a simple understanding of the various 
circumstances involved, the recognition of the 
various levels of understandings and apprecia- 
tions in the light of experiences, sympathetic, 
honest, devoted parents can against the back- 
ground of practices of the basic virtues, which 
they themselves in their own hearts believe, 
instill their children with inner controls which 
will make them citizens to be proud of, and 
who themselves in the finals will rise up and 
call their parents blessed. 


Learning About Elections in the 
Philadelphia Schools 


C. Leslie Cushman’ 


In The Laws, Plato makes a statement that 
“man ill-educated is the most savage of 
earthly mortals.” The fathers of our republic 
well knew the truth of this statement. Their 
wish was not to set up a government of “ill- 
educated” persons. They recognized that 
popular government can succeed only to the 
extent that people become well informed, and 
that means are set up whereby the will of 
the people can be honestly and adequately 
registered. 

In a very real sense, our elections provide 
a measure of the extent to which the faith 
of those who looked to schools as a means 
for making democracy possible has been real- 
ized. In so far as American elections fail 
to provide evidence of an enlightened citi- 
zenry, America has failed to achieve through 
education an objective that has loomed very 
large in the thinking of those who have ad- 
vocated universal free schooling. For these 
reasons, it is particularly appropriate that 
schools give some attention to all elections. 

No thoughtful teacher or school would at- 
tempt to tell children how their parents 
should vote. Classrooms of American schools 
must not be used as places for the re-echoing 
of the misinformation and rumor which so 
often characterize American elections. No 
child should be embarrassed in school be- 
cause of the political convictions or prin- 
ciples of his parents. 

There are other things which schools can 
and should do: (1) Schools can and should 
encourage pupils to engage in discussions 
which will result in having all the citizens 
of the family who are eligible go to the polls 
and vote. (2) Schools can convey through 
pupils accurate information with regard to 
the laws under which elections are held. (3 


‘Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Board of Education 


and John E. Mason’ 





“To learn citizenship by doing the 
most important act of the citizen” 
is the idea behind an effective teach- 
ing method in which Philadelphia’s 
Citizens’ Committee of Seventy and 
the high schools of the city are co- 
operating. 


Schools can impress upon youth, and to some 
extent upon adults, the importance of the 
right of franchise in American democracy. 
(4) Schools can give American youth some 
understanding of the operation of our politi- 
cal machinery. (5) More important than any 
of these, schools can develop some ability to 
look critically at the ways in which people 
form their opinions with regard to voting. 

In the Philadelphia public schools, special 
attention has been given for several years to 
methods of voting, including practice in the 
use of voting machines. In the fall of 1943 
a conference between the Curriculum Office 
a group of social science teachers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Committee of Seventy,? re- 
sulted in a regular program dealing with the 
theory and practice of elections. 

On the theoretical side, the teaching was 
outlined in a pamphlet, Speaking of Elections, 
an improved edition of which it is planned 
to issue in the near future. This pamphlet 
discusses (1) Education and the Franchise; 
(2) Voting in the World of Today, to ex- 
plain the importance or lack of importance 
attached to democracy in various countries; 
(3) The Autocratic and the Democratic Way 
of Living, or the underlying principles of 
government; (4) Parties, Pressure Groups, 


*A civic organization interested in the nonpartisan im- 
rovement of local government and citizenship 
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and Party Platforms; (5) Qualifications for 
Voting; (6) Voting and Elections; (7) Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy in School; (8) 
Questions, Suggested Assignments, and Proj- 
ects; and (9) a list of references. 

On the practical side, pupils are taught the 
use of voting machines, which are furnished 
with correct labels for the pending election, 
one month in advance of the voting time. At 
the headquarters of the Committee of Sev- 
enty, where the “laboratory work” occurs. 
there is a blackboard layout of the polling 
place. Pupils handle blank forms of official 
election documents — ballots, voters’ certifi- 
cates, registration affidavits, and return sheets. 
They are given a short digest of the laws 
governing election procedures. They listen to 
a talk on the operation of a voting machine, 
with a demonstration, including an inspection 
of the recording mechanism and the safe- 
guards against fraud. The location of the ma- 
chine and of the election board in the polling 
place is explained. Pupils learn about the 
operation of permanent registration, with the 
filling out of the voter’s certificate and the 
required comparison of signatures at elections 
to identify the voter. Each pupil present then 
operates the machine himself, and learns how 
the votes are counted and reported. Finally 
there is a twenty-minute period for questions 
and discussion. When pupils leave, each is 
given a facsimile ballot and a folder on the 
value of the vote to every American citizen. 

In the fall of 1943, five pupils were in- 
vited to come from each senior and junior 
high school in the city of Philadelphia. The 
pupils then went back to their schools, and 
in turn became teachers of school assemblies, 
social science, or oral English classes on what 
they had learned. In this way, the instruction 
reached some fifty or sixty thousand pupils. 

Pupils from 16 senior high schools and 24 
junior high schools attended. From public and 
private schools there were something over 
380 pupils and 30 teachers. Each school picked 
its five pupil representatives, and there were 
four schools in each “class” at the head- 
quarters of the Committee of Seventy. On the 
average, three classes a day attended. The 
majority of the students and teachers were 
very enthusiastic over the program. 

One thing clearly demonstrated in these 
election schools was that voting on machines 
or paper ballots is simple and should not 
frighten anyone, and that no person should 
be permitted to assist another in voting unless 
they are physically unable to mark the ballot 
or operate the voting machine. 

That the experiment was successful is 
shown by the interest taken by pupils and by 
the testimony of political workers that there 
was far less “assistance” in voting at the 
regular elections than in previous years 

Another phase of the project, in which 
some of the schools took part, was the ob 
servation of an actual election at the polling 
place. Election officers in general were found 
sympathetic and cooperative in this activity 
Over three hundred 
trained for this work 

All in all, we feel that 


pupils were especially 


while certain phases 
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The students of Philadelphia high schools are given every opportunity 
to study the official ballots and to “vote” on an official voting machine. 


of the experiment need improvement, the 
general results have been eminently success- 
ful. In view of the importance of coming 
elections. a similar technique might be found 
desirable in other communities. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN A 
SCHOOL SURVEY 


i. That a good educational system is 
mandatory in a democratic form of govern- 
ment. To serve democracy effectively in an 
ever changing social and economical world, 
our educational system must undergo con- 
stant adjustments. These changes should be 
understood by the people and be subject to 
their control and direction. Study, planning, 
and discussion offer the basis for informed, 
well-guided action for any program of change 
involving the public welfare. 

2. That every child has the opportunity 
to attend a good school as many days as 
every other child. 

3. That every child has the right to be 
instructed by a well-trained, understanding, 
and competent teacher. 

4. That every child has a right to attend 
school in a building that is safe, sanitary, 
properly equipped, and that has an adequate 
playground. 

5. That every child has a right to be 
transported to school if the walking distance 
is too great. 

6. That every child has the right to su 
ceed in school 


7. That every child has the right to at- 
tend a school that has an adequate health 
program, including medical and dental in- 
spection, and an organized physical education 
program. 

8. That every child has a right to attend 
a school where the individual is trained for 
some useful work in life and where some 
guidance is given in the choice of this work. 

9. That every child has the right to at- 
tend a school where appreciation of our so- 
ciety, its struggles and victories, are made 
clear; its challenge to the future made 
personal. 

10. That every child has the right to at- 
tend a school where participation in social 
activities is encouraged. 

11. That every child has the right to attend 
a school where the problems of the commu- 
nity, state, and nation are not taught alto- 
gether out of books. 

12. That every child has the right to at- 
tend a school that offers an enriched cur- 
riculum. 

13. That every child should be given an 
opportunity to receive moral and religious 
instruction during schooltime by an instructor 
of the parents’ choice. — R. M. Cole, Pulaski 
County, Til. 


¢ Minneapolis, Minn. In line with temporary 

pay increases granted other school employees, 
223 school clerks have been given adjustments 
of $5 to $15 per month for the next six months. 
The increases total $12,235 for the six-month 
period 








To Solve an Ever Recurring Problem 





A New Score Card for Schoolroom Seating 


The writer recently surveyed a con- 
siderable portion of the literature on school 
seating. The reports were, to a large de- 
gree, concerned with some phase of the 
seating problem but did not provide an 
overview. So the writer found himself in 
the position of one of the three blind men 
who examined the elephant; one felt the 
taii and said, “an elephant is like a rope,” 
another felt the trunk and reported that 
“an elephant is like a tree,” the third ex- 
plored the side of the elephant and said 
it seemed that “an elephant was like a 
wall.” Also the score cards examined did 
not conform in all particulars with stand- 
ards suggested in creditable studies. 

Hence this article attempts to organize 
the significant information into one co- 
herent report, including a score card that 
will provide an overview for the reader. 
The author has selected three general head- 
ings around which to organize the material. 


1. The Diseases of the School 


The diseases that have been observed» 


to date are of two major types: i.e., visual 
and postural. It is quite common in certain 
departments and special rooms of high 
schools and in the primary grades of ele- 
mentary schools to seat pupils about tables, 
the children facing in various directions. 
It would be well to weigh this practice in 
light of a quotation from the late H. E. 
Bennett,” “The direction of the light is 
the most important consideration in seat 
arrangement. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the injurious effects of pupils 
working with direct light or glare in their 
faces, working in their own shadows, or 
with the shadow of the writing hand 
thrown over the paper. This is a primary 
reason why~the use of large tables about 
which pupils are seated facing in various 
directions is pernicious. The visual strain 
involved in high school work is enormous 
at best; more, in fact, than a large pro- 
portion of youthful eyes can endure 
without permanent injury. Unnecessary 
aggravation of this strain borders closely on 
criminal negligence.”’ 

Since this article is addressed to school 
people, it will not be necessary to furnish 
proof or describe accurately two other 
types of seating arrangement prevalent in 
American schools. In one case, it is the 
movable seat arranged in one design or 
another with part of the students facing a 
window. In the other, the fixed seats are 
arranged in the traditional straight rows 


%Superintendent of Schools, Nevada, Mo. 


*Bennett, Henry E., Seating Equipment for High 
Schools, American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich 
pp. 10-11 


Jerry J. Vineyard’ 


parallel to the side walls of the room. 

The farmer of the middle west once 
planted his corn in this orderly fashion and 
took pride in the straight rows while his 
soil washed away. Now he is, more and 
more, planting with the contour curves 
of his land and preserving precious soil. 

We in the schoolroom need also to put 
first things first. A room arranged in 
harmony with our traditional sense of 
orderliness conforms to a set of values to 
which we have given preference over ar- 
rangements that protect the eyes of pupils. 
In defense of school people, may I say it 
is not purposeful neglect. Teachers, like 
the farmer, have not realized that this 
more important consideration runs counter 
to this traditional set of values. 

There are many types of seating ar- 
rangement that have been tried by those 
cognizant of this problem. Probably the 
best is the one that has come to be 
known as the “quadrant” arrangement, 
following Dr. Bennett. Briefly, if light 
fenestration is frorh the students’ left, the 
focal point is taken in the right, front 
corner of the room. The desks or seats are 
arranged in arcs, with necessary aisles, 
facing that direction. 

This gives full recognition to the fact 
that the eye span is some 80 to 90 degrees 
If the row of seats is parallel to a window, 
the light from the window will enter the 
eyes of the student while he is facing 
forward and studying in a normal fashion. 
The direct light being more intense than 
reflected light produces a glare and a 
strain. 


Postural Defects 

The postural defects, as recognized, are 
of three types: (1) spinal deformities, (2) 
visceral misplacements, and (3) circula- 
tory interference. If the desk is too high 
in its relation to the seat, the student will 
taise the writing arm and curve the spine 
laterally to try to adjust to the situation. 
If this is done for a period long enough to 
develop a permanent curvature of the 
lateral type, the spinal deformity, is known 
as scoliosis. “Authorities agree that from 
60 to 85 per cent or more of the cases 
treated develop during the period of ele- 
mentary school life.’” 

Tuberculosis, rickets, and other diseases 
affecting the bony structure, cause part of 
the deformities, but it is sufficient to know 
that school habits contribute to the malady 
and that intelligent action can reduce it 
somewhat. 





‘Bennett, Henry, Scoliosis and School Seating, 
can Seating Company, p. 9. 
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If the seat back is not form fitting so 
as to rest the back in a normal position, 
the student may stoop forward or slide 
down in the seat so that all the weight is 
supported by the upper part of the back 
and the hips. In either case the spine is 
bent forward in an unnatural position. 
If the back muscles become extended and 
the curvature permanent, it is called 
kyphosis. 

Dr. Bennett’ advances a theory with 
relation to the effect of poor posture on 
the visceral organs. In substance, it is 
that each of the visceral organs has its 
pocket or shelf in the trunk of the body 
and that an erect posture is necessary to 
prevent some of the organs from pressing 
on others and hindering them in the ex- 
ecution of their respective functions. He 
states that his conclusions are based on 
the published reports of several gyne- 
cological and orthopedic experts. He names 
four and offers to supply “detailed refer- 
ences” on request. 

Dr. Bennett states that the forward 
stooping of the shoulders dumps the heart 
and the lungs “off their body-wall sup- 
ports.”” If the child slumps in a chair tilt- 
ing the pelvic bones upward, “the weight 
of the intestines is dumped — through the 
neck of the pelvis upon the genital organs.’”” 
Quoting the diagnostic findings of Dr. 
Elija Mosner, Dr. Bennett states this con- 
dition is far more injurious to girls than 
to boys. The stooped posture also spreads 
the kidney and liver from their natural 
supports, “‘so that their weight must be 
carried by the intestines and by their own 
delicate membranous coverings, resulting in 
floating kidneys and floating liver.’” 

If a child sits in a chair which is so 
high that his feet will not touch the floor, 
we find the flow of blood to the lower 
part of the limbs hindered and the nerves 
pinched. The necessary function of the 
blood is not being performed. It is probably 
more serious than we realize if we will 
stop to think that in all first-aid courses 
we are told to release a tourniquet every 
fifteen minutes although precious blood will 
be lost, so that the limb may not have to 
be amputated. Seating should be such that 
normal blood circulation is possible and 
probable. 


ll. Guiding Principles 
In selecting school seating, three guid- 
ing principles should be given considera- 
tion. 





‘Bennett, Henry E., School Posture in Relation to 
Visceral Organs, American Seating Company, pp. 1-10. 
Sldem, p. 5. 
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1. The effect of the seats on the posture 
and eyes of the students who will use the 
seats 

2. The adaptability of the seats to the 
requirements of instruction and the organi- 
zation of the school 

3. The mechanical excellence, durability, 
artistic design, cost, cost of upkeep, and 
sanitary features 


lll. Standards of Good Seating 

The studies of posture reveal that it is 
quite bad. One of Dr. Bennett’s studies’ 
reports it was 65 per cent bad during read- 
ing and writing activities, 57 per cent bad 
during recitation, 39 per cent bad during 
manual activities. 

In the original studies some 15 separate 
measures of each child were taken to de- 
termine the desirable characteristics of 
good seating. From the experience of 
checking many students, two types of 
scales have been developed as tools for 
school people. One is a table’ showing the 
percentage of seats of a certain height that 
will be needed in the various grades of a 
school system. In schools that do not 
have adjustable seats, it can probably be 
arranged to have the three most frequent 
heights. This is the best known basis for 
selecting seats, but is not a substitute for 
the process of checking to see that in- 
dividual students are assigned to seats in 
accord with their size. 

The second tool, previously mentioned, is 
a score card which the teacher will find 
quite useful in assigning students to seats 
and making the necessary adjustments. 
Since no score card was found that quite 
meets the needs, the writer suggests a list 
of questions which he developed to con- 
form to the literature which was surveyed: 


STANDARDS OF THE SCORE CARD 


1. The height of the seat should be about 
one fourth the standing height of the child. 
More specifically, the child should be able 
to sit in the seat with the spine in a natural 
erect position against the back and with both 
feet squarely on the floor. Can each student 
in the classroom qualify under this stand- 
ard?’° 

2. The depth of the seat should be from 
80 to 85 per cent of its height from the floor. 
The individual needs can be cared for better 
by observation. Can each student sit with 
his back against the back of the seat with 
his legs extended vertically to the floor and 
without undue pressure under the knees? 

3. Does the seat have a hollowed surface 
to fit the curve of the seat bones (ischia) ? 

4. Is each seat tilted, with the front 
somewhat higher than the back for comfort? 

5. The back rest should not extend to 
the seat. It should leave room for the fleshy 
part of the hips to extend beyond the seat 





*Bennett, Henry E., School Posture in Relation t 
Visceral Organs, American Seating Company, p. 3 

"Idem, p. 4. 

Idem, p. 4. 

*Bennett, Henry E., Grade Distribution of School Desk 
Sizes, American Seating Company, p. 2. 


Each question may be answered simply Yes or No 
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and back rest. Do each of the seats qualify? 

6. Does the back of the seat curve hori- 
zontally and offer support to the small of 
the back (lumbar curve) of each student? 

7. Does the back rest extend from the 
lumbar curve to the shoulder blades, but not 
higher? An adjustable back rest would con- 
stitute an improvement in school seating. 

8. A solid back rest is superior to one 
with separate supports, provided it conforms 
to the curves of the spine. Are the seat backs 
solid? 

9. Does the edge of each desk top overlap 
the front edge of the corresponding seat by 
about three inches? (known as minus dis- 
tance) 

10. Can each desk top be adjusted to an 
angle of 10 degrees for writing? 

11. Can each desk top be adjusted to an 
angle of 45 degrees which is desirable for 
reading? 

12. Is there a small raised fore edge on 
each desk top to prevent books from sliding 
off when the desk is tilted for the reading 
activity? 

13. Does each desk top have a groove at 
the top for pencils and pens? 

14. Does each desk top have a fixed ink- 
well in the upper right hand corner? 

15. If the seat ahead is attached to the 
desk just behind, the student in the seat will 
jar the desk and interfere with concentrated 
study. Therefore, they should be separated. 
Is each desk top disconnected from the seat 
in which another student sits? It is all right 
for the seat and the desk top belonging to a 
given student to be connected. 

16. In order to have sufficient room, a 
minimum desk top size is desirable. Is each 
desk top about 24 inches wide and 16 inches 
deep? 

17. The front edge of the desk top when 
a student is writing should be about one inch 
below the end of the breastbone. Since the 
length of armbones varies considerably, one 
can check by observation to see that the 
bottom edge of the desk top is slightly lower 
than the elbow of the child when sitting in 
an erect position with the arm bent. Does 
each seat meet this standard? 

18. Is the book box under the seat which 
is the most desirable position? 

19. The drawer type book box is con- 
sidered too noisy and inefficient. If the book 
boxes are under the seats, is each an open 
type? 





Photo, Courtesy of 
Hygeia, Chicago 
A typical case of scoliosis resulting 
from incorrect sitting posture. 
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20. If the book box is under the desk top, 
is each the lifting lid type which is prefer- 
able? 

21. If the book box is under the desk top, 
is each shallow enough to leave sufficient 
leg room for the seat’s occupant? 

22. Is each seat free of swivels and other 
appurtenances that are noisy? 

23. Is the seat and desk top sufficiently 
durable to last several years and meet the 
stress which may be put on it? E.g. A stu- 
dent occasionally sits on a desk top, so all 
desk tops should be made strong enough to 
stand the strain. 

24. Is each seat and desk of simple con- 
struction? 

25. Is the finish a universally accepted 
school brown? 

26. Is the finish on the desks dull so as to 
avoid reflecting light and cause a glare? 


27. Is each seat a single seat? Double seats 
are undesirable. 

28. Are the seats all a material and struc- 
ture that can be easily cleaned, hence sani- 
tary? 

29. Are all sharp corners rounded off so 
as to be safe for the children? 

30. Are the seats movable in this room? 
Movable seats are preferable except in spe- 
cial rooms such as auditoriums, large lecture 
rooms, etc. 


It can easily be seen that several factors 
are controlled by the construction of the 
seat and teachers can do nothing about the 
matter. The standards have been listed 
so the teacher may know desirable fea- 
tures and approach the standards as closely 
as possible. 

About 16 feet of floor space for each 
student is the accepted standard, except for 
special rooms such as shops, laboratories, 
etc. 

Aisles should be advantageously arranged, 
not less than 36 inches wide next to a 
blackboard, 24 inches wide elsewhere is 
desirable with 18 inches as a minimum 
width. The people entrust teachers with 
their most precious possessions, their chil- 
dren. It is not enough that we know how 
to impart information, develop skills, in- 
still worth-while attitudes, and develop 
wholesome work habits. We serve our 
clientele best by preserving the health of 
their children. School seating deserves the 
teachers’ attention, in this respect, more 
than the profession has realized. As we 
develop further insight into its significance, 
it will be our obligation to adjust our 
practices to conform to our knowledge and 
to inform the public as to our needs. 


Ee 


®& The board of education at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has reorganized with J. Wmey RiIcHARDSON as president; 
Roy Turner, vice-president; C. C. Roperts, treasurer; 
N. L. Georce, business manager; and Mrs. Fiora Pen- 
NEY, secretary. 

®> Ropert M. Arnotp has been elected president of 
the school board at Columbus, Ga. P 
® The school board at Pittsburgh, Pa., has reorganized 
with H. B. Kirkpatrick as president and A. L. Lewin 
as vice-president 

® Epwarp J. Frost, a former member of the board 
of education at Jackson, Mich., died after a long illness. 
He had been a member of the board for 17 years. 

®> Eart Betinc, a member of the school board of 
Moline, Ill., has been named a member of the state 
public school study commission of Illinois. 








When the Schools Need Space 





Remodeling Can Be Done in Wartime 


Charles J. Dalthorp’ 


The war and defense emergencies imme- 
diately preceding Pearl Harbor created em- 
ployment problems in every phase of Ameri- 
can life. Early in 1941 the Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
board of education let contracts for the erec- 
tion of two new elementary schools, and the 
remodeling of a 16-classroom elementary 
school to make it suitable for junior high 
school purposes. The successful bidder on the 
remodeling contract at a base bid of $19,700 
put a rider in his agreement, making its ful- 
fillment contingent upon the availability of 
labor and materials. By the first of May in 
1941 most of the plasterers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, and painters in the city 
had gone to Fort Worth, Cleveland, San 
Diego, or Seattle to work in defense plants, 
making a valid excuse for the general 
contractor to cancel his agreement. The 
rising costs of building materials and the 
delays in securing priorities undoubtedly 
hastened the decision that his agreement was 
unsatisfactory. 

The board of education had made changes 
in the Aberdeen school organization which 
made the occupancy of the elementary center 
as a junior high school mandatory. If the 
building was to be used as a junior high 
school with the original arrangement of ele- 
mentary classrooms, the results would prove 
unsatisfactory. One board member with a 
practical turn of mind, and a determination 
to complete the projected plans, suggested 
that the custodian, engineering, and carpenter 
forces of the public schools be consolidated 
into a general construction unit to complete 
the job. The superintendent was to act as 
general foreman and supervisor of the 
work. 

The elementary unit which was to be re- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. Dak 


The sewing room is attractive as well as entirely useable. 





A typical classroom after remodeling is well lighted and has flexible 
furniture arrangements. 


modeled was anything but a piece of archi- 
tectural beauty. It was a well-built, two-story, 
red brick structure erected in 1907 with 16 
classrooms, a boiler room, a cubby hole of 
an office, a gymnasium, innumerable useless 
storerooms, and a general toilet room for boys 
on the second floor, and one for the girls on 
the third floor. The halls were 10 ft. wide 
and the stairs were worn and creaky. The 
classrooms were all exactly the same, 31 ft. 
long, 22 ft. wide, with 12-ft. ceilings. Each 
classroom was flanked on one side with full- 
length cloakrooms, 6 ft. wide, with a wide 
entry door near the back of the room and 
an exit room similarly located near the front 
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of the room. Blackboards occupied every foot 
of wall space in the front, rear, and sides 
of the room. A single drop-cord light was 
expected to furnish the artificial light re- 
quired for the room. 

To adapt the building to junior high school 
use it was necessary to create a combination 
study hall and library room to seat 300 
pupils, a general music room, a band room, a 
science room, a homemaking suite, an office, 
a shop, and locker rooms. 


Men Who Did the Work 
In the custodian, carpenter, and engineer- 
ing staff there were a plumber, an electrician, 





A plain exterior was the chief architectural advantage of 


the building. 
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Two classrooms, two cloakrooms, and a hall have become an efficient library-study hall. 


a full-fledged carpenter, 5 rough carpenters, 
4 painters, and 10 common laborers. They 
were all pressed into some phase of the re- 
modeling job. 

The first job was to make the classrooms 
attractive and habitable. The blackboards 
were all removed, the walls were replastered, 
and the ceilings were covered with cornered 
celotex. Into each cloakroom entry door an 
open set of bookshelves was recessed, and a 
steel wardrobe was inserted in the exit door 
The floors were taken up and relaid with 
new flooring where necessary, and a 6-opening 


globe lighting system was installed in each 
room. Blackboards were placed at the front 
and on the right side of each room with an 
attractive metal mold and chalk rails. Bulle- 
tin boards were provided on the back wall 
space. 

On the second floor cloakrooms, flanking 
two south classrooms, were added to a 12 by 
31-ft. storage room to make an efficient and 
commodious office 26 by 31 ft. A service 
counter was built for the general office and 
a private glass cubicle, 8 by 8 ft., was con- 
structed for the principal. The brick-bearing 


walls, which served as the inside walls of the 
old cloakrooms, gave sufficient depth to re- 
cess a metal wardrobe and mailboxes. 

A general music room was created by 
widening two adjacent classrooms the width 
of the cloakrooms and by eliminating the 
partition separating them. This made a room 
29 by 62 ft. The ceiling was covered with 
a special acoustical wallboard. Double music 
filing cabinets were recessed in the wall, and 
glass writing board was installed in this room 
instead of slate blackboard. The room was 
equipped with standard music desks. 





The unit kitchen arrangement makes the foods room 
of special value in undertaking typical meal projects. 


A fine office has been made out of a storeroom and two 
oversized cloakrooms. 











A storeroom plus a cloakroom made 
a locker room. 


The Library-Study Hall 


A study hall and library was created in the 
north end of the building by utilizing two 
classrooms, two cloakrooms, and the hall 
width, making a room 31 by 68 ft. Shelving 
was recessed in the inside wall and left open 
on the outside wall. The room was equipped 
with tables and saddle-back chairs arranged 
to make a very satisfactory combination 
study hall and library. 

Two adjacent rooms on the first floor were 
converted into a homemaking suite. One room 
was arranged for sewing and the other for 
foods. Double swinging doors connect the 
two rooms. A roomy “whatnot” in the sew- 
ing room displays many of the items made 
in the classes. The room is equipped with 
collapsible sewing tables. The foods room has 
three gas ranges, two sinks, and an electrical 
refrigerator. Storage cabinets are built into 
either end of the foods room. The floor is 
covered with blue linoleum. Both rooms are 
painted Dutch-boy blue and trimmed in 
canary yellow. 

A classroom with the cloakroom as a stor- 
age unit made a good science center. A com- 
pletely equipped demonstration desk and 
classroom work desks, each built to accom- 
modate two pupils, makes the room adaptable 
to either art or science teaching. 

A basement room, 31 by 68 ft., with a 14- 
ft. ceiling, had been used as an elementary 
school gymnasium. This room was fitted for 
general shop purposes, and here instruction 
is given in sheet-metal work, simple welding, 
electricity, automotive mechanics, and me- 
chanical drawing. The two shower rooms ad- 
joining the shop were converted into a wood 
finishing and drying room, and a metal storage 
room. 

The basement room, 30 by 30 ft., was fin- 
ished with acoustical materials and a wood 
floor to serve as a band center. 

To secure sufficient locker rooms on the 
first floor main entry, the hall was widened 
by the width of two classrooms, a classroom 
long giving an entry 24 by 31 ft. Double 
lockers were arranged along both sides of 
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this entry. To supplement this locker space, 
a storeroom 12 by 31 ft. was widened by 
7 ft. from cloakroom salvage, and an arch- 
way was opened into the locker corridor to 
create a locker room to accommodate 120 
pupils. 


A Well-Finished Job 

All stairways were relaid and covered with 
linoleum. A _ public-address and _ intercom- 
munication system was installed to service 
each room in the building. All rooms were 
painted in light attractive colors. As soon as 
materials become available, a gymnasium- 
auditorium will be erected to complete the 
building. 
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The building remodeling has all the marks 
of a well-designed and skilled piece of work- 
manship. The remodeling was easy to handle 
under the school-employer work plan _be- 
cause necessary changes in construction detail 
after the work was under way did not require 
extra contract charges. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the school employees could not be 
used for a remodeling job of this sort because 
of union interference. Shortage of labor in 
the city to do the work eliminated this ob- 
stacle. When the total cost of the remodeling 
was figured, including wages, materials, and 
some architectural advice, the total cost to 
the board of education was $11,200, a saving 
of $8,500 on the original contract. 


As the Railroads Attack School Taxes 


Herbert B. Mulford’* 


Once more the railroads are systematically 
attacking public school tax levies. Since the 
greatest number of railroads center in Chi- 
cago, the most concentrated attacks are wit- 
nessed in the suburban counties immediately 
around that city, though with great shrewd- 
ness the expert tax attorneys who work for 
the railroads on fat retainers and commis- 
sions often single out small school districts 
in the hinterland, where the local attorneys 
may not be strong in municipal and school 
law, and by catching careless boards un- 
awares, establish precedents for illegalities 
which may influence other court decisions in 
populous regions. 

So serious is this situation in Illinois that 
numerous meetings of committees and large 
numbers of boards and superintendents were 
held in January and February to discover 
ways and means for fending off troubles. To 
a large degree the leadership in this effort has 
been taken by the Tri-County Division of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards 
which serves the suburban area most under 
attack. Two broad classes of causes for these 
troubles have been apparent for several years: 

1. In numerous cases the administrators as 
well as the school boards have been seriously 
at fault in the preparation of board min- 
utes, election proceedings, budget appropria- 
tion ordinances, and even bond issues. 

2. The antiquated Illinois school law has 
in it many imperfections so obvious that it 
would seem the legislature would correct them 
of its own accord. For years people directly 
interested in the schools have been trying to 
get the law recodified to an intelligent basis 
from which orderly amendments could be 
suggested. A draft of such a recodification 
was presented last year to the General Assem- 
bly without avail. Meanwhile the Illinois Su- 
preme Court has reversed itself in certain 
important school election decisions favorable 
to the railroads, thus adding to the confusion 
of school officials in matters of ordinary school 
routine. 


‘Wilmette, Ill 


Several types of bad administrative work 
are disclosed under the first category of tax 
objections. Examination of numerous school- 
board minutes indicates that a very large 
percentage of secretaries of boards simply 
do not know the school law in regard to 
keeping orderly minutes. Large numbers of 
boards forget that the law requires both the 
president and the secretary of the board to 
authenticate the records and that the town- 
ship school treasurer must approve them at 
least twice a year. Any infraction of this law 
in the case of minutes of meetings calling 
elections, ordering new bond issues or certi- 
fying to tax levies might be taken as an excuse 
by tax attorneys to attack school proceedings. 
It has been estimated that 90 per cent of the 
boards do not provide strictly 
records. 


accurate 


Causes for Attacks 


Possibly the most serious errors have been those 
of judgment even of attorneys in respect to 
election proceedings, especially to increase tax 
rates and to authorize new financing through 
bond issues. There is a notorious case in Illinois 
in which the Supreme Court ruled that elections 
showing a proposition to be voted “for or 
against” on the ballots were illegal; the phrasing 
should have been “yes or no.” Numerous ham- 
stringing levy attacks have been based on this 
decision. The school boards obtained what they 
thought was remedial legislation on many of 
these objections last year, but the cases have not 
been carried to completion. 

The school budget is fertile ground for success- 
ful tax attacks. One of the principal objections to 
budgets is the lack of specificity in the items of 
expense. Some attorneys hold that it is not 
sufficient to show fuel, water, light, and heat all 
consolidated into one item. It has been suggested 
that a breakdown should be made between the 
items of electric light and electric power, even to 
the point of having separate meters for each type 
of current. It has been suggested that because 
the teachers’ salary budget is the largest single 
expense, it might be better to itemize salaries 
by salary levels, such as so many teachers at 
$1,500 salary each, with the total for that group; 
so many teachers as substitutes at a per diem 
or weekly cost, with total; so many principals at 
certain levels, and so on. A year ago there was 
an objection by a railroad against entering a bulk 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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Dare Schoolmen Undertake 





The Reclassification of School 
Expenditures for Accounting van miter 


Through Bulletin No. 10, Classification of 
School Expenditures, the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials hopes for 
standardization of school accounting. It is 
stated that: 


The purpose of this bulletin is not to take 
the place of state or local instructions relating 
to the classification of school expenditures for 
states and local districts. It is hoped, however, 
that state and local instructions can be made to 
be in harmony with this bulletin. 


The facilities of the committee writing the 
bulletin for determining the most common 
current practice and for stating it in the 
language of school accountants is not to be 
questioned. The question to be raised is 
whether standardization should be fixed on 
the basis of the eight traditional expenditure 
classifications: (1) Administration, (2) In- 
struction, (3) Auxiliary Services, (4) Opera- 
tion of Plant, (5) Maintenance of Plant, (6) 
Fixed Charges, (7) Capital Outlay and (8) 
Debt Service. 

These traditional eight classifications have 
held sway for years, but any examination of 
expenditure accounting will show that prac- 
tices are far from uniform. Difficulties arise 
because of the prorating practices. These vary 
from no prorating at all to the division of a 
telephone bill to four major classifications. 
The teaching principal’s salary may be pro- 
rated on a time basis, although he is worth 
more to the system as a principal than as a 
teacher. The many hairline decisions to be 
made between Operation and Maintenance 
and between Maintenance and Capital Outlay 
also cause difficulty. If the determination is 
on a basis of cost or on a basis of how fre- 
quently the item recurs, the same kind of 
item must be classified differently in different 
school districts. 


Weakness of “Traditional Eight” 

A real weakness in the traditional eight is 
found in the two miscellaneous headings: 
Auxiliary Services and: Fixed Charges. These 
categories are simply catchalls for services 
or for charges which reasonably cannot be 
allocated elsewhere. These miscellaneous 
headings actually confuse rather than clarify 
the expenditure reporting of each school. For 
example, under the heading of Auxiliary 
Services no differentiation is made between 
the school with transportation and with a 
cafeteria and the school that pays for neither. 

The importance of the idea of Capital Out- 
lay in school accounting should be questioned. 
Over the years it does not furnish the current 
value of school property. This may be ascer- 
tained by taking the replacement value as 
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appraised by insurance underwriters. The 
idea of a capital investment must have been 
carried over into school accounting from busi- 
ness accounting. In business the idea has 
value since a financial return on the invest- 
ment is to be shown and since a selling price 
for the business may be required. School ac- 
countants do not report a financial return on 
the investment, nor is the public school sys- 
tem for sale. People may change membership 
in communities owning the schools, but they 
do not exchange shares of ownership in the 
schools. 

The cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance should also be questioned as a basis 
for useful comparisons. As a unit it does not 
ind-cate the type, quality, nor quantity of 
education provided. The refinements sug- 
gested by which accountants may distill out 
a pure figure representing per-pupil cost for 
the current year, although laboriously fol- 
lowed, do not attain an accurate figure. If 
the school supply room holds one sheet of 
paper more or less than it did at the corres- 
ponding time a year before or if the coal bin 
holds a lump of coal more or less, the per- 
pupil cost figure is in error by the per-pupil 
share of that sheet of paper or that lump of 
cual. When one sweats to attain a refined 
per-pupil cost figure, he has no assurance 
that he may compare it with similarly refined 
reports from other schools. He can be fairly 
sure that any state report contains statistics 
based on reports of those school accountants 
who close out the year by classifying expen- 
ditures to whatever budget appropriation is 
not exhausted. He should rather assume that 
chance will balance out many year to year 
variations if a large number of schools re- 
port and that local variance can then be 
examined in terms of what actually happened 
locally. 


Spreading Expenditures 

An attempt has been made to keep Capital 
Outlay expenditures out of current expenses. 
Local practice varies as to how much, if any, 
of Capital Outlay expenditures are computed 
as part of the per-pupil cost for any given 
year. Where accrual accounting is the system, 
the cost of a Capital Outlay item can be dis- 
tributed during the period of its usefulness. 
Except where accrual accounting is practiced, 
maintenance expenditures are generally all 
charged to the current year, although such 
expenditures may include a major item such 
as the replacement of a boiler or the resurfac- 
ing of a roof. School administrators have 
attempted to develop long-term maintenance 
programs which would level off maintenance 
expenditures from year to year. A long term 
Capital Outlay program should also be con- 
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Can school accounting be improved 
to make statements of costs genuinely 
comparable? For the betterment of 
methods the author is quite willing 
to discuss his suggestions with inter- 
ested school-business executives. 


sidered so that Capital Outlay expenditures 
could be more nearly equated from year to 
year and thus qualify for inclusion in current 
expense figures. 

Retirement of bonds or of other indebted- 
ness is a means of spreading unusual expendi- 
tures over a period of years. To report such 
payments of funds as simply “retirement of 
indebtedness” does not give an indication of 
what the school actually bought with this 
money. A sinking fund is another means of 
spreading unusual expenditures over a period 
of years. The spreading of unusual expendi- 
tures over a period of years should not be an 
excuse to avoid reporting them as expendi- 
tures for what they actually paid for. 

Before school expenditure accounting is 
standardized classification headings should be 
stated in terms fully understood by laymen 
so that each heading has meaning without 
further definition. The need for prorating 
should be reduced to a minimum. The infla- 
tion of reported costs through failure to treat 
nonrevenue receipts as in-and-out items 
should be eliminated. Cost analysis should be 
based on net expenditure units for each budget 
category so that more accurate comparison 


in terms of the program maintained is 
possible. 


A New Approach 

With the help of S. L. Abbott, Weldon R. 
Knox, and C. L. Tappin, a reclassification of 
school expenditures for accounting was at- 
tempted. With their permission it is reported 
here not as a completed system ready for 
adoption, but rather as a new approach to 
school-expenditure classification which can be 
developed through discussion and exchange of 
opinion. If schools will consider such a sys- 
tem at all, more uniformity can be attained 
by state or regional adoption than by any 
state or regional modification of the tradi- 
tional eight. A set of expenditure classifica- 
tions such as that presented below represents 
so radical a departure from the accepted 
system that local schools will be more likely 
to adopt the system suggested than to make 
troublesome interpretations from their current 
systems. Any mild modification of the tradi- 
tional eight encourages schools to retain their 
current systems, making minor interpretations 
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they think desirable, and thus retains the 
present diversity of practice. 

A system of numerical coding for each ex- 
penditure can be suggested so that expendi- 
tures recorded under such a proposed system 
could also be sorted for reporting or compari- 
son under the traditional eight. Such coding 
might be necessary during a transition period. 

The major classifications suggested are: 


Administration 

Instruction 

Housing 

Transportation 

Health Service 

School Lunches 

Community Center Service 

Tuition 
If cost analyses and comparisons are made 
by expenditure classifications, schools with 
transportation or school-lunch programs or 
community center programs will not be 
thrown into comparison in these categories 
with schools having none. Great differences 
in instructional cost or health service will 
call for a comparison of the instructional or 
health program to see how it differs and 
whether the costlier is worth the difference. 
The proposed headings require prorating of 
debt service, pensions, and compensation 
insurance. 


The New Classifications Explained 

Under Administration would be allocated 
expenditures for salaries and supplies for 
board of education members and clerks, at- 
tendance and census workers, and the super- 
intendent and his assistants and office staff; 
election expense, surety bonds, collection of 
taxes; services of professional consultants; 
compensation insurance and pension payments 
for administrative personnel; purchase, re- 
pair, replecement, and rental of office furni- 
ture and equipment; debt service on any ad- 
ministrative items. Liability insurance on 
buildings and grounds and burglary insurance 
would be charged to Administration on the 
assumption that such payments are made in 
lieu of employing an attorney to defend the 
schools in case of a suit or a detective to 
investigate in case of a theft. The cost of 
short-term borrowing for current expenses 
would be charged to Administration on the 
assumption that funding the school program 
is an administrative function. The net expend- 
iture for Administration per pupil on the 
school census might be a useful unit for cost 
analysis if the ages for census enumeration 
were the same for all states. 

Under Instruction would be charged ex- 
penditures for the salaries and supplies of 
principals, supervisors, clerks serving princi- 
pals and supervisors, teachers, and school 
librarians; compensation insurance and pen- 
sion payments for instructional personnel; 
textbooks and school library books; instruc- 
tional supplies and aids; activities and exer- 
cises which are part of the regular instruc- 
tional program; purchase, repair, replacement, 
and rental of furniture and equipment for 
instruction; and debt service on any instruc- 
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tional item. The net expenditure for Instruc- 
tion per hour of instruction given or per 
pupil in average daily attendance are sug- 
gested as useful units for cost analysis. 


Housing a Comprehensive Classification 
Under Housing would be posted expendi- 
tures for wages of custodians and maintenance 
workers; compensation insurance and pensions 
for housing personnel; fuel, water, light and 
power, telephone service; janitors’ supplies; 
purchase, construction, repair, replacement, 
and upkeep of grounds, buildings, and land- 
lord’s fixtures; all fire insurance; rent includ- 
ing bus storage; and debt service on all 
Housing items. Fire insurance is charged 
against Housing to avoid prorating and on 
the assumption that whatever else is lost by 
fire is lost because the building burned. Tele- 
phone service, including all toll charges, is 
considered part of building service as much 
as is light, heat, or water. When, for example, 
an athletic event requires extra light and heat 
and water, no prorating of these costs to 
athletics has been customary. Why, then, 
should an extra demand for telephone service 
(toll calls) in connection with the athletic 
program be charged to it? The net expendi- 
ture for Housing per pupil enrolled might 
be used as a unit for cost analysis. 
Transportation should be considered as 
transportation of pupils and other transporta- 
tion. Under transportation of pupils would be 
included expenditures for salaries and pen- 
sions of bus drivers and mechanics; insurance 
on buses, drivers, and mechanics; supplies, 
such as gasoline, oil, tires, grease; purchase, 
repair, and replacement of buses and equip- 
ment; contract transportation of pupils; 
transportation of pupils by other agencies; 
and debt service on transportation items. 
Under other transportation would be placed 
expenditures for mileage allowances for school 
officials and employees; postage, express, 
freight, and cartage. The net expenditure for 
transportation of pupils per pupil mile and 
the net expenditure for other transportation 
per pupil in average daily attendance are 
suggested as units for cost analysis. 


Health and Lunch Services 

Under Health Service would be recorded 
expenditures for the salaries, compensation 
insurance, and pensions for medical service, 
nurse service, dental seryice, and specialists; 
purchase, repair, replacement, and rent of 
equipment and furniture; supplies and mate- 
rials; care of children in institutions; and 
debt service on Health items. No prorating 
of payments for nurse or dental service is to 
be made to Instruction, nor is any of the cost 
of the physical-education department to be 
prorated to Health. Expenditures for the 
physical-education department are a cost of 
Instruction. The net expenditure for Health 
Service per pupil enrolled is suggested as the 
unit for cost analysis. 

Under School Lunches would be allocated 
expenditures for any operating deficit for 
school cafeteria; salaries, pension payments, 
and compensation insurance for cafeteria 
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workers; purchase, repair, replacement, and 
rent of furniture and equipment; supplies and 
materials; and debt service on cafeteria 
items. The net expenditure per pupil lunch 
served could be the unit for cost analysis. It 
should be indicated whether this figure rep- 
resents an operating deficit payment or the 
full cost of operation. 

The classification of Community Center 
Service includes expenditures for all services 
rendered by the school to the community 
other than those services provided directly 
for the pupils enrolled in the school. These 
might be public forums, lecture courses, sum- 
mer playground service, community recrea- 
tion, adult education, citizenship classes, and 
public-library service (if under the school 
budget). Charges to this heading would be 
expenditures for salaries, pension payments, 
and compensation insurance for the personnel 
for Community Center Service; purchase, re- 
pair, replacement, and rental of furniture and 
equipment; supplies and materials; and debt 
service on Community Center Service items. 
The expenditures recorded should not be pro- 
rated from other classifications, but they 
should represent only those additional ex- 
penditures incurred because of Community 
Center Service rendered. The net expenditure 
for Community Center Service per hour of 
service rendered to the community might be 
the unit for cost analysis. 


An In-and-Out Classification 

Under Tuition should be reported pay- 
ments to other schools for instructional serv- 
ices rendered to pupils of the local school 
district. When this money is expended by the 
receiving school, it is properly distributed to 
the other expenditure classifications. The ex- 
penditures reported under Tuition represent 
a simple transfer of funds from one school 
district to another. In state-wide or national 
compilations of school expenditures tuition 
should be treated as an in-and-out item to 
avoid unwarranted inflation of total school 
costs. 

When school expenditures are reported un- 
der such headings, the thousands of clerks of 
the crossroads’ schools will have an easier 
time in classifying expenditures, and the man 
of the street will have a better understanding 
of the way in which his money is spent for 
schools. School administrators can then com- 
pare costs more adequately and can locate 
more readily differences in types and qualities 
of programs offered. The many record keepers 
whose books are all in order will be reluctant 
to adopt a change calling for new forms and 
a new system. Their defense of the traditional 
eight must not be made simply on the basis 
that most schools do it that way and that 
accounting forms are already developed on 
that basis. They must be made to consider 
the facility with which a system may be 
used and understood. Before standardization 
is fixed on the basis of the traditional eight, 
all who are interested in school accounting 
and school cost statistics should give expendi- 
ture classifications further consideration. 
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Some Principles for the Construction and 
Administration of Teachers Salary Schedules 


Paul M. Tinsley’ 


1. The Principle of Public Service 

Society develops what it considers to be the areas of fundamental 
services necessary to its general welfare. Within each of these areas 
one or more units of concerted effort are developed in order that 
specific accomplishments will be realized. These units are society’s 
institutions for that basic service area. In carrying on their work, the 
institutions must enlist the services of groups of people who make 
the institutional services available to the general public. Thus we have 
the service of public education made available through the school 
which is staffed by men and women who desire to serve society and 
who are selected by the representatives of the community to teach. 

Existing sources of financial support are basic to the adoption and 
administration of any wage schedule, whether this exists in an enter- 
prise of public or private responsibility. 

Since private industry depends upon profits for continued existence, 
it is obvious that the number of employees in any enterprise, and their 
wages, must be kept within an area that will preserve the economic 
stability of the industry. The employees of governmental units must 
look for their salaries to revenues which the state provides from taxes 
of several types, license fees, fines, service charges, and so forth. 
These taxes, licenses, and service payments must likewise come from 
the margin of income which the citizen obtains from his business or 
occupation and which lies between the upper limits of his labor costs 
and the point of income beyond which he dare not go if the business 
is to continue in existence. Thus we have a definite limitation to the 
amount of services which the citizen can sustain on a mandatory pro- 
gram and at the same time permit those who serve him to live on a 
desirable plane of existence. If he were in a position to choose or limit 
the public services and to pay accordingly, he would be able to avoid 
some financial outlay. 

Public employment, from the point of view of the employee, varies 
with the type of political state and the general cultural level of the 
public being served. In the democratic type of republic which we 
strive to maintain, such employment should be predicated on the 
desire and the opportunity to serve all the people in the light of our 
Christian democratic concept of social service. In the field of teaching, 
as a public service, this means that all of the children will have equal 
opportunity, equally served, and the teacher will not become the 
victim of retaliatory action by having her income cut off in the event 
she follows a democratic practice which may displease some citizen. 
The fact that the teacher is employed by the local school district board 
does not place her in the scale of private industry; she is distinctly a 
public employee. Furthermore, the overlapping of service which she 
renders into other communities of the state, of the region, and even 
of the nation is sufficiently real as to justify the local community in 
expecting financial assistance in the payment of the teacher’s salary 
from these other areas. It is through this justifiable demand of the 
local school board for financial assistance in the conduct of its 
schools, that the teaching profession has the opportunity to raise the 
prestige of its public services. When the salary schedule of the teachers 
is based on the concept of a true public service for the continuance of 
our democratic culture at large, and not on the mistaken notion that 
the teacher is a mere “hired man” of the local district, we shall have 
a rise in professional morale that will result in raising the instruction 
of children to a higher plane. 


2. The Principle of Mutual Interests 
The teacher is widely held to be a highly mobile, in many places a 
“transient,” employee. Greater permanence in the job must be sought 
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through the recognition of the mutual welfare of teacher and com- 
munity in greater community stability. It is through improvement of 
this mutual interest of the teacher and the employing school board 
that the public service of teaching can be maintained on a truly pro- 
fessional level. Without it the teachers may band themselves together 
in unions or other closely organized associations which might set up 
objectives and use means for attaining their objectives wholly destruc- 
tive of education in a democratic culture. A prominent leader of 
organized labor has been credited with saying that “there is nothing in 
common between the industrial employer and his employee.” There is 
danger that such a situation may develop in the field of education. 
The school board may properly recognize that fewer services, well 
performed by a personnel group respected for its work and privileged 
to live on a truly middle class level, will mean more to the general 
cultural welfare than a mass of services done by a personnel whose 
income places them. in the common-labor bracket and thus forces them 
to resort to the tactics of the same common labor. 

The farsighted industrial leaders of the nation are, and have been, as 
fully aware as have the labor groups, that undesirable labor conditions 
are mutually harmful. They have long led the way in supporting social 
legislation for the betterment of working conditions through sane 
hours, higher wages, retirement, health insurance, and unemployment 
compensation. Smart public employers will do the same. 

Someone has said, “In child welfare, the teacher stands next to the 
parent.” If this truth can claim a worthy place in our thinking, and 
doubtless it does with most of us, then the feeling of mutuality of 
purpose should be all the stronger. Such a vital relationship merits an 
income level that will maintain the professional teaching service on a 
level second to no other professional service. At present, however, 
such is far from the case. The mutual responsibility in this relation- 
ship must be strong enough to dissolve the barrier line of employer 
and employee and replace it with the human objective of the child, 
making the employer and the employee co-workers in the cultural 
development of people. 


3. The Principle of Job Specification 

While the principle of job specification originated in private in- 
dustry and applies commonly to occupations in productive fields of 
labor, it may well be applied to teaching in order to make the evalua- 
tion of teaching positions more objective. The more an objective view 
of each teaching position can be established, the more adequate and 
equitable will be the personnel policies, and consequently the fairer 
the salary scale that can be set up and maintained for a school system. 

In municipal and state governments, a number of general practices 
have been found desirable in the process of analyzing and classifying 
jobs and workers and of evaluating the services rendered. The follow- 
ing principles, suggested by authorities in the field of public adminis- 
tration, are significant for education: ’ 

1. Do not try to compare incomparable positions; relate each position 
to others of a similar nature and to the key position for the group. 

2. Grade the position and not the incumbent. 

3. Define all factors selected for rating, and avoid those which overlap. 


Success depends on clear-cut recognition of the various degrees of each 
factor, and those must be defined in advance. 


4. Sell the grading process to the staff and elicit their cooperation. They 
should be fully informed of the factors which have entered into the grading. 


School executives who are responsible for such evaluations in the 
field of teaching will find it advisable to proceed in the development 
of job specifications for teaching positions with the cooperation of 
members of the staff or representatives chosen by them. If this is 
done, the results will be better balanced and more readily accepted. 

In industry the techniques used in the evaluation process of various 
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positions are of two major types: (1) The questionnaire is a rapid 
and moderately successful method. (2) The use of special investigators, 
to make studies of various positions in representative concerns, has the 
advantage of firsthand contacts. In making analyses of teaching posi- 
tions, the pertinent facts could easily be gathered by the supervisors 
and the superintendents of schools, but there is good reason behind 
some authorities who insist that it is better that this fact gathering be 
done by a specialist chosen from the personnel office or brought in 
from the outside. From the data collected in this manner the per- 
sonnel office or the office of the superintendent may more accurately 
classify the positions. 

This kind of detailed analysis has not been given much consideration 
in the field of teaching. Too much emphasis has been placed on the 
fallacious assumption that teaching is teaching. In this connection it is 
well to remember that, in general, jobs are graded in terms of the 
following factors, or a combination of them. 

1. The place of the position in the line of authority 
. The need for supervisory relations 
. The degree of initiative and resourcefulness required 
. The responsibility of the position 
The experience requirements 
The education and training requirements 


Ankh wn 


4. The Principle of Basic Wage 

A successful salary scale has as a foundation a base scale of pay- 
ment that possesses a high degree of stability. This base scale is main- 
tained even in the face of fluctuations caused by periods of inflation 
and recession. To meet such irregularities, proportionate increases and 
decreases are made in the numerical value of the salary, but the 
actual value, with respect to society, is maintained fairly in balance. 
Thus stability is more nearly assured. 

Entering into the formulation of this base wage scale are many 
factors that must receive careful weighting with respect to the justifi- 
able influence which they bear on the base wage. One of these factors 
is the concept of the prevailing wage which enters into the formulation 
of the scale through two channels. The first channel is the job specifica- 
tion or position evaluation. The other is the social sensitiveness which 
influences the maintenance of the pay scale of public employees upon 
a uniform plane for each type of position. A third consideration might 
well be added and that is the fact that teaching falls into an un- 
measurable area in so far as its products are concerned. The base wage 
of the teacher, as finally fixed in any community, will have to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation, exclusive of incentive payments, to 
be paid within the period of a year, usually divided into monthly 
installments. The work is largely mental and the contributed product 
represents a high degree of intangibleness. An objective measure can- 
not be attempted with any degree of finality; the only possible measure 
rests in the descriptive sphere of tendency. 

The teaching profession up to the present time has not been willing 
to arrive at a base wage scale through the use of a job-specification 
procedure. As previously mentioned, the idea that teaching is teaching 
is widely prevalent among teachers. The lack of job specification has 
caused some very lax procedures to be followed in setting up the 
instructional services for some of the teaching fields. An example of 
the lack of this job specification may be found in the scope and 
amount of the work of teachers of health and physical education. 
Genuine comparisons of the work of teachers on the basis of job 
specifications have never been made. No one can definitely say whether 
more labor is involved in the teaching of mathematics than in the 
teaching of the social sciences; or in the teaching of formal English as 
against literature. No one has competently measured the preparation 
and nonpreparation factors involved in various instructional positions. 
All of these points, and more, are hotly controversial, but it is dis- 
tinctly the duty of the profession to analyze them carefully in order 
that salary scales may be developed on as nearly an equitable basis as 
possible. 

The influence of the prevailing wage idea is reduced when the public 
service of teaching is considered on a state-wide basis. Teachers should 
recognize, however, that public service salaries must compete with 
salaries paid in private industry. The base scale of teachers’ salaries is 
influenced by the prevailing wage concept of society, which is the 
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social sensitiveness that maintains that private initiative in economic 
enterprise has a higher prestige than noneconomic activities. Private 
economic enterprise is the real employer group; it is the taxpaying 
group. Hence, teaching as a mass service to society cannot escape 
having its base salary scale evaluated in the light of the general income 
level of the community, whether rural or urban. 

The other major influence upon teachers’ salaries, along with the 
prevailing wage idea, is that of a living wage. The complexity of this 
factor is enormous. Nevertheless, if a salary scale is to approach the 
claim of equitableness, it can only be developed by holding the living 
wage continually in the foreground. The need of defining the idea of a 
living wage as it applies to teachers is obivous. A living wage cannot 
be determined equitably where an effort to maintain a stratified concept 
of society is tolerated, nor can it be achieved under conditions which 
permit conflicting elements to secure and to maintain a particular 
position of favoritism. The culture of a profession, like teaching, as 
directed by the social structure of a nation’s ideals, must be taken into 
account in the solution of the living wage problem. 

The real import of the problem is given in the findings of many 
investigations. An illustration of such investigations is one made by a 
neutral agency of twenty industrial firms in the Philadelphia area. It 
included a study of the opinions of approximately thirty thousand 
employees. The object of the investigation was to find what factors, 
in the relations of these workers with their employers, were rated 
significantly by the employees on a scale of value. A questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to the home of each worker. The results were 
tabulated on a scale arranged to list the factors from most important 
down to the least important. The relation of the high ratings reflect 
a parallel with the basic wage scale for teaching. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRY 
Most Management Least Most 


Points Rated Important Praised Important Irritating 


Stock ownership 

Voice in management 
Adjustment of grievances 
Chance for promotion 
Steady employment 
Medical and dental service 
Safety 


1 
14 2 4 


‘ 


wwe Uf — Ww 


Amount of pay 2 
Working conditions 9 2 
Hours of work 
Types of foremen 8 

Methods of wage payment 10 3 3 
Insurance and pension plan 6 4 

Initiative 14 4 


A living wage as defined in this inquiry included the factor of the 
dollars-and-cents amount in the scale, plus the factor of steady em- 
ployment which assures the employee that he will receive regularly 
the expected wage. The teacher is highly interested in an identical 
consideration as the base scale of salaries. To say that a salary of 
$100 per month paid to a stenographer is equivalent to the same 
amount paid to a teacher is fallacious unless the total annual income of 
each is accepted as the basis of comparison. But the living wage scale 
for the stenographer-teacher comparison must include other considera- 
tions, and these make the comparison of the two positions of less 
significance. The community relations of the teacher and the profes- 
sional demands upon the teacher make for a standard of living, other 
things being equal, that place the teacher’s living wage on a level 
which the stenographer need not maintain. These additional demands 
necessitate a higher salary for the teacher as a basic wage. 

The principle of the basic wage will need to include studies of the 
average budget needs of the teachers and the retail prices of the area 
in which the salary scale is to serve. An advantage to the taxpaying 
unit may be found in this approach. However, if the scale is planned 
for an area as large as a state or of the nation, this geographical feature 
will probably prove uneconomical from the standpoint of the local 
administrative unit because the statistical adjustment will not be valid 
and will prove too costly. 


(To be concluded) 
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Beginnings in Schoolhouse Standardization 





The Early Work of the Boston Schoolhouse Commission 





About the year 1900, the city of Boston, 
Mass., found itself in a serious predicament 
as regarded public schoolhouse accommoda- 
tions. There were not enough buildings. Many 
children and their teachers were using un- 
suitable, rented quarters. Schoolhouses owned 
by the city were in need of extensive repairs. 
The city’s Board of Health had reported 
many to be unsanitary and the Fire Com- 
missioner had declared many to lack proper 
means of egress in case of fire. Here then 
was a large city which required its young 
citizens to attend school but failed to provide 
sufficient new buildings to care for the grow- 
ing school population; even failed to keep 
existing buildings in repair and in safe con- 
dition. During the years immediately pre- 
ceding, the responsibility for these matters 
had rested with the school committee, an 
elected body of 24 members. As often hap- 
pens, a drastic change of method was seen 
to be necessary in order to bring Boston’s 
school property back to a satisfactory stand- 
ard and to provide for future growth. It was, 
therefore, decided to relieve the school com- 
mittee, a body with the virtues and faults of 
the easygoing, town-meeting form of govern- 
ment, of the responsibility of public school 
property and to transfer that duty to a new 
department in the city government. 

By action of the Massachusetts General 
Court (Chapter 473, Acts of 1901), a School- 
house Department was created, to be admin- 
istered by a board of three Schoolhouse Com- 
missioners, appointed by the mayor and 
responsible only to him. The commissioners 
were expected to consult the school committee 
and the superintendent of schools, but did 
not require their approval. On the contrary, 
the commissioners were required to make 
their own decisions and to act on their own 
judgment. Their sole duty was to see that 
the city’s educational system was provided 
with sufficient, adequately equipped buildings 
To pay for the necessary work, that is, for 
repairs and maintenance of existing buildings 
and for the erection of new ones, there was 
already available, under a previous law, from 
the annual tax levy, approximately $700,000. 
In addition, because of the deficiency of build- 
ings and equipment, the act creating the new 
department authorized the commissioners to 
borrow $1,000,000, annually, for three years. 
Subsequently, the amount permitted to be 
borrowed was increased to $1,500,000 for the 
second and third years 

The new board was appointed and organ- 
ized in June, 1901. It took over immediately 
the work of caring for existing school build- 
ings and of completing several new ones 
then under construction. At the same time, 


‘Architect, Boston, Mass., and Windsor, Vt 


George Lawrence Smith, A.1.A.’ 


it attacked the problem of the necessary new 
buildings. The size of this last duty is indi- 
cated by a schedule of 42 items prepared by 
the board, of which 28 were new buildings 
and ten large additions to existing buildings. 
The remaining four items were extensions 
of sites. 


The Job Before the Commissioners 

Clearly, this large job was of great im- 
portance to Boston and its educational sys- 
tem. But it all happened nearly 40 years 
ago and might not, at this late day, be of 
more than general historical interest had the 
board settled down to do a routine job. The 
fact was that the board could not do this, 
for it could find no satisfactory precedents 
or standards to serve as guides, either in car- 
ing for existing property -or in designing re- 
quired new buildings. The situation challenged 
the board’s intelligence, sound judgment, and 
administrative ability and was so accepted. 
The members went to work to organize 
themselves and their staff for efficient service, 
to put the repair, maintenance, and renovation 
work on a sound, businesslike basis and, for 
new buildings, to find out what sort of 
schoolhouses Boston should have, what pro- 
cedure was best adapted to getting them 
designed and built and, not least important, 
how much they might properly be expected 
to cost. It was this determination of the 
board to seek out the essence of the prob- 
lems before it and to find permanent solu- 
tions, wherein lies the chief present-day value 
and interest of the official record of the 
board’s first eight and a half years of work. 
Even today, when ali thoughts are turned, 
in matters educational and in building prob- 
lems, to new ideas, to new ways of doing 
things, and to new materials with which to 
do them, there is much to be gained in a 
reading of the prosaic looking annual reports 
of the Boston Schoolhouse Commission. For, 
as is sometimes forgotten, the early years 
of this century were, in matters relating to 
education as in many other respects, years 
of ferment and debate; of dissatisfaction with 
old methods, and of search for better ones. 

Thus, not only was the new board con- 
fronted, at the start, with a state of un- 
certainty concerning schoolhouse design and 
equipment. The members could find no ac- 
cepted standards to guide their work. There 
was, however, “a general tendency to more 
elaborate plans, varying according to the 
taste of the architect, the wishes of the mas- 
ter, or the influence of individuals in the 
School Committee.” Not only this, but ex- 
panding educational programs were calling for 
additional types of accommodations; for gym- 
nasiums, baths, kindergartens, cooking and 
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Standardization in schoolhouse 
planning is valuable only so long as 
it continues to accept new ideas 
and improvements in education, in 
planning, in materials, and equipment. 


woodworking rooms, as well as for the use 
of school buildings beyond the daylight hours. 
The members of the board found themselves 
in no way unsympathetic with ideas for ad- 
ditional facilities and more extensive use of 
school property. But, in view of the amount 
of work to be done and the limited funds 
available, together with legal restrictions on 
expenditures, they often felt compelled to 
refuse such demands. Especially in the case 
of gymnasiums and baths, they felt that the 
public mandate was not sufficiently clear to 
warrant the diversion of schoolhouse con- 
struction funds to these uses. In the face 
of these conditions, the board set to work 
to devise basic standards of procedure and 
design which should be of permanent value 
and yet not so inflexible as to hinder future 
developments in the educational system. 

The board was fortunate in having for its 
chairman, during practically the entire eight 
and a half year period here discussed, Mr. 
R. Clipston Sturgis, who, at the time of his 
appointment, was an architect of national 
reputation; a man familiar with the intri- 
cacies of building design and construction; a 
skilled administrator, accustomed to initiating 
and supervising large undertakings. During 
Mr. Sturgis’ chairmanship, ten other names 
are recorded as serving on this board of three 
members. It seems reasonable to infer, though 
the statement might be difficult to verify, that 
the success of the work accomplished may 
be largely ascribed to Mr. Sturgis’ special 
fitness for the task and to his skillful leader- 
ship. 


The First Undertakings 

Within the limit of this article, it would 
be impossible to mention the subjects dis- 
cussed in the eight hundred odd pages of the 
board’s reports. The board, in fact, covered 
the entire field of design, construction, re- 
pair, and maintenance of public schoolhouses. 
First, it was necessary to take over where 
the school committee left off. Several new 
buildings were to be completed. Provisions 
had to be made for an increase of pupils at 
the next opening of the schools a few months 
ahead. For this, the expedient was adopted 
of erecting portable buildings, each to ac- 
commodate fifty pupils. These were placed 
in school yards and depended on the ad- 
joining school for heat and toilet facilities. 
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Exterior, Jefferson School, Boston, Massachusetts. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, Architects. 
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The Jefferson School had the simplest and most direct 
kind of floor plan. 


Eighty-one such wooden portables were 
erected during the first two years. While 
these portables were particularly undesirable 
in thickly populated districts, they did pro- 
vide an élement of elasticity for existing 
buildings not yet ready for replacement and 
thus enabled the board to use available funds 
for permanent construction where the need 
was more urgent. 

There was much repairing to be done, and 
this and the maintenance work had to be 
organized. The sanitary equipment of the 
older buildings, some of which was of con- 
siderable antiquity, had to be replaced. And 
not less important, the fire hazard in the 
old buildings had to be dealt with. The de- 
cisions of the board and the work accom- 
plished are recorded in detail in the annual 
reports. There is much of value in this record 
for administrators having similar, present-day 
problems to solve. 

Still more urgent was the demand for new 
buildings. In meeting this demand, the board 
set for itself the task of obtaining for Bos- 
ton the best possible in permanent buildings 
and equipment, utility, efficiency, and economy 
duly considered. Eight architects were en- 


gaged, each to design a building. This, of 
course, made it necessary to work out a 
form of agreement with these architects and 
with others subsequently to be retained, which 
should define the architect’s duties and the 
obligations of the board as the representa- 
tives of the city. For the so-called domestic 
engineering — plumbing, heating, and electri- 
cal apparatus —the board retained a single 
firm of engineers for all buildings. The data 
compiled by this firm for each building was 
turned over to the architect for incorporation 
in his plans. 


Standards for New Construction 

All new buildings were of fireproof con- 
struction, except that, in 1908, under a re- 
vised building code, wooden roof frames 
above fireproof upper-story ceilings became 
permissible. Common red brick, with a rea- 
sonable allowance of stone trimmings, was 
adopted as standard for exterior walls. The 
new buildings were to be plain, substantial 
structures, attractive and tasteful in appear- 
ance, but without unnecessary or extravagant 
ornamentation. Roofs of steep pitch 
considered undesirable, unless the 


were 
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space could be used for an assembly hall, 
Flat roofs and low parapets had the prefer- 
ence, though low-pitched roofs were permitted 
and sometimes had the practical advantage 
of providing the space necessary for gather- 
ing together the ventilating ducts above the 
upper ceilings. Widely projecting cornices 
were regarded as undesirable, not only because 
of expense, but also because, with the win- 
dows of the upper stories extending to the 
ceiling, wide cornices were likely to cut off 
light from the classrooms. In the interiors, 
durability, economy, and fitness for intended 
use were the controlling considerations. For 
corridor floors and stair treads, incombustible 
materials such as stone, terrazzo, cement, or 
asphalt were required. For classroom floors, 
wood was at first the usual material; maple 
and rift Georgia pine having preference. Later 
on, because of difficulties of maintenance, the 
board became inclined to use linoleum, ce- 
mented to the concrete subfloor. A deterrent 
was, however, the difficulty of fastening desks 
and chairs to such a floor. In cooking rooms 
and other rooms not having fixed furniture, 
linoleum became the preferred material. 

The board’s policy was, wherever practi- 
cable, to purchase enough land to provide 
playgrounds for boys and girls, not necessarily 
separated, on the school lot. Where this was 
not possible, playrooms were provided in the 
basements. Preparation of school grounds in- 
cluded brick-paved play and assembly areas 
and walks, a road for coal delivery paved 
with brick in cement mortar, and the balance 
of the lot planted or reserved for children’s 
gardens. Twenty-five square feet of school lot 
per pupil was considered a desirable minimum. 
Actual areas ran as high as 40 square feet, 
or even 50, per pupil where land prices were 
low. 

For the purpose of setting up a standard 
of reasonable costs for primary and grammar 
school buildings, a standard by which new 
plans could be tested and the success attained 
in completed buildings judged, the unit 
adopted was a classroom accommodating 50 
pupils and having a height of 13 feet, floor 
to ceiling. It was found that, in a good plan, 
the area of a floor need not exceed twice 
the area of the classrooms on that floor. With 
this data as a basis and using the customary 
method of computing the cubic contents of 
buildings, it was possible to establish maxi- 
mum cubic foot allowances of buildings per 
classroom. Then, by applying to these allow- 
ances the actual costs of completed struc- 
tures as they became progressively available, 
a satisfactory unit of reasonable cost per 
cubic foot could be established for the 
guidance of the board and its architects. 
Economy of plan is, usually, more easily 
attained in large buildings than in small ones. 
Therefore, the board’s allowances varied with 
the type of building and its essential accom- 
modations, and also with its size. Thus, for 
primary schools up to 14 classrooms, each 
measuring 24 by 30 feet, 35,000 cubic feet 
per room was the limit set; for larger pri- 
maries, 30,000 cubic feet. For grammar 
schools having classrooms 26 by 32 feet, 
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45.000 cubic feet was the allowance for build- 
ings having 18 or more classrooms. For larger 
buildings, 40,000 cubic feet was the maximum 
to be aimed at. The unit of reasonable cost 
was set at 22 cents per cubic foot; this to 
cover contracts for the completed building 
and grounds, but not commissions or furni- 
ture. 


How Standards Were Improved 

In 1907, by vote of the school committee, 
the limit of classes was reduced from 56 
pupils to 44 and a corresponding change in 
the commission’s computation of costs was 
made necessary. Whereas, previously a 50- 
pupil room had been the basic unit of com- 
putation, a 40-pupil room was now substi- 
tuted. Standard dimensions for both primary 
and grammar classrooms now became 23 by 
29 feet. Minimum ceiling height, because of 
reduced width of rooms, could be made 12 
instead of 13 feet. And 30,000 cubic feet 
of building per classroom was set as the 
maximum allowable. Smaller classes meant, 
of course, more classrooms and a tendency 
toward more costly buildings. But by skillful 
planning, strict economy, omitting everything 
nonessential, and aided by structural savings 
possible by shorter floor spans and lower 
ceilings, as well as by other economies per- 
mitted under a revised city building code, 
the board not only held costs down to its 
previous standards but reduced its basic cubic 
foot price from 22 to 20 cents, except in 
cases of extraordinary expense, as when blast- 
ing or other costly foundation work was 
necessary. At this stage, the board felt safe 
in setting the building cost limit at $140 per 
pupil for large primary buildings, and for 
grammar buildings having assembly halls, 
which increased expense without increased ac- 
commodations, at $160 to $170 per pupil. 
The approximate distribution of the 20 cent 
unit price in connection with the 30,000 cubic 
foot limit per classroom was as follows: 


Cents Per Cent 


Cost of building ee 16 80 
Heating . 2 12 
Plumbing 1 5 
Electric work. l 3 


In considering this data it is, of course, im- 
portant to bear in mind that the figures 
quoted refer to market prices for materials 
and labor prevalent when the work was done. 
Therefore, present interest lies not in the 
costs but in the methods adopted to keep the 
board’s expenditure of public funds under 
strict control. 

Thus, year by year, in cooperation with 
their architects, new firms being added from 
time to time, the work on new buildings 
proceeded. Every aspect of design and con- 
struction received critical study, and the re- 
sults were embodied in the plans and specifi- 
cations. Gradually, a system or code of funda- 
mental standards was built up. In the case 
of primary and grammar schools, the so- 
called elementary grades, with their compara- 
tively simple requirements, a small number 
of satisfactory typical floor plans was eventu- 
ally developed, and what the board considered 
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The Mather Grammar School, Boston, Massachusetts. Cram, Goodhue 

& Ferguson, Architects. This building, completed in 1905, has served a 

thickly populated district. The assembly room on the second floor was 

one of the earliest examples of a room arranged for both school and 
community use. 





First Floo 


— ws) 


Second Floor 


Mather Grammar School, Boston, Massachusetts. The original building 
measures 191 feet in width and 142 feet in depth. 


reasonable costs per cubic foot and per pupil 
were attained. As might be expected, how- 
ever, the problem of setting up standards for 
high school buildings was much more difficult 
and complicated. Classrooms were of different 
sizes; recitation and lecture rooms had to be 
provided, as well as large assembly halls; 
laboratories and workshops were needed to 
meet the growing demand for technical train- 
ing in various fields. The difficulty was en- 
hanced by the fact that there existed no 
settled policy, in Boston or elsewhere in the 
country, to indicate how far it was desirable 
to go in the public expenditures for specialized 
training. In the face of these difficulties, the 
board set up as a criterion an allowance of 
65,000 cubic feet per classroom of 40 pupils, 
with appropriate apportionment of space for 
rooms other than classrooms, and a cubic 
foot price of 24 cents. This meant a cost 
for high schools of about $400 per pupil. 
The board built several high schools of dif- 


ferent types, but it did not, in practice, suc- 
ceed in holding down the resulting space and 
costs to these levels. It did not, nevertheless, 
relinquish its belief that the goal was attain- 
able through improved planning backed by 
strict elimination of nonessentials. 


Special Problems Solved 


At the time these extensive building opera- 
tions were going on, the board, with the 
help of specialists, carried on numerous ex- 
periments and investigations. In fact, it would 
be hard to mention any item related to the 
physical equipment of schools that did not 
come under the critical scrutiny of this busy, 
skillfully guided Board of Schoolhouse Com- 
missioners during the first eight and a half 
years of its existence. Only a few of the 
problems for which the board found rea- 
sonably satisfactory solutions can be dis- 
cussed here. 

The decisions of the board on the im- 
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portant problem of fire protection are of 
interest. The controlling principle was safety 
of life. Even in old, nonfireproof buildings 
outside fire escapes were looked upon as un- 
desirable means of egress, except as a last 
resort and then to be used preferably only 
under the control of the firemen. Actually, 
many outside fire escapes were erected on 
old buildings. But, even in these, emphasis 
was placed on making the corridors and stairs 
in daily use safe for quick and orderly 
evacuation. Nor, for similar reasons, in new, 
fireproof buildings, were enclosed staircases 
thought desirable. Again, the exits in daily 
use were considered the safest means of 
quickly evacuating possibly frightened and 
panicky children. In old buildings, heating 
apparatus was enclosed within fireproof walls, 
and means were adopted to prevent the escape 
of smoke into the building in case fire should 
start in these places. Outside doors were made 
to open out, without inside locks. Corridors 
were cleared of obstructions. 

In new, fireproof buildings, corridors and 
stairways were made of ample width, simple 
and direct in layout. Supplementary to these 
structural precautions, carefully devised fire- 
alarm equipment was installed; to be sup- 
ported, of course, by frequent and properly 
organized fire drills. The supporting theory 
back of these precautions in which the board 
received the approval of the Fire Commis- 
sioner, was that, in a building where all 
occupants were awake, a fire would be dis- 
covered before it could spread far and that, 
therefore, quick and orderly evacuation was 
the best means of safeguarding the occupants. 
No one can afford to be dogmatic in regard to 
this important and difficult problem of making 
public buildings safe in case of fire, but 
certainly the carefully considered views of this 
responsible board deserve thoughtful exam- 
ination. 


Sanitation and Lighting Standards 


General toilet rooms for the pupils were 
placed in the basements, convenient to the 
entrances in daily use. The standard allotment 
of fixtures was 2.25 water’ closets per class- 
room or .75 per boy and 1.5 per girl; 33 
inches of urinal per classroom, arranged con- 
veniently for supervision and circulation. 
Sinks were made of slate and the allowance 
varied from 10 inches per classroom for small 
schools to 6 inches for larger ones. Sinks were 
placed, preferably, in the playrooms and had 
jet drinking fountains attached. Economy, 
ease of cleaning, and durability governed the 
selection of fixtures. Types selected were such 
as to permit competition on equal terms by 
the chief manufacturers. In these basement 
toilet rooms, a heavy, short-hopper type of 
water closet was used. For special toilet rooms 
elsewhere in the buildings a heavy, wash- 
down type was selected. Urinals were of the 
continuous type, with floor slab, trough, and 
back of black slate. Partitions on urinals 
were, at first, omitted in the interest of 
cleanliness, but in later buildings they were 
required. Water-closet enclosures had parti- 
tions of slate, supported on iron piping, and 
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wooden half doors. Both closets and urinals 
had generous vent outlets through which the 
entire toilet rooms were ventilated. 

For natural lighting, the unilateral system, 
for left-hand lighting was adopted, but with 
the qualification that it was considered de- 
sirable to have sunlight in every classroom 
at some time during the day. If necessary for 
this purpose, windows on two sides of a room 
were permitted. On the other hand, a room 
with sunlight during all school hours was not 
deemed desirable. Windows for unilateral 
lighting were placed on the long side of the 
room. Stools were set at 30 inches from the 
floor and heads as near the ceiling as practi- 
cable. The standard for glass area was set at 
one fifth of the floor area of the room. There 
appears to have been no fixed rule for spacing 
or grouping of windows, but in crowded sec- 
tions of the city, where adjoining buildings 
interfered with proper lighting, increase of 
the glass area was_ required. Experience 
showed that east and west exposures afforded 
the best natural light; south and north ex- 
posures were considered the least desirable, 
the one having too much sun, the other too 
little or none at all. The board insisted on 
outside light for corridors and required that 
basement rooms used for work or play should 
have floors near enough to grade to permit 
good natural lighting. Four feet below grade 
was considered the limit for floors and 10 
feet a proper height for such rooms. 


Artificial Lighting Improved 

It was necessary to provide artificial il- 
lumination for class and recitation rooms, 
to be used frequently on dark days and 
especially on winter afternoons, in combina- 
tion with natural light. Lighting was also 
needed for night classwork, then a rapidly 
expanding branch of the city’s educational 
program. The board conducted extensive ex- 
periments and studies in search for the best 
method of lighting, with due regard for econ- 
omy of operation and maintenance. Both di- 
rect and indirect lighting fixtures and com- 
binations of the two were tried, the aim 
being to find a method which would prevent 
direct rays reaching the eye and would pro- 
vide an even diffusion of light, without strong 
contrasts of light and shadow. The lighting 
unit finally chosen was a ceiling fixture with 
a 40 candle power electric lamp, with frosted 
tip, enclosed in a deep, inverted-bowl shade, 
of prismatic glass, coated with a hard, white 
enamel. The deep bowl made the lamp in- 
visible from any normal angle of vision. The 
enamel coating eliminated the brilliancy of 
the prismatic glass, although it caused some 
loss of illumination. In the standard class- 
room, measuring 23 by 29 feet, 9 such units 
were used; so distributed on the ceiling that 
the center of light distribution was slightly 
to the left of the longitudinal axis of the 
room and in front of the transverse axis. The 
net result was a combination of direct and 
indirect diffused light. The placing of the 
fixtures was such that there was a_ unit 
slightly ahead and to the left of each pupil 
The whole result was similar to daylight from 
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left-hand windows, the strongest shadows fall- 
ing to the right and the secondary shadows 
being negligible. A lamp having a tungsten 
filament had the preference over others, since 
its light was whiter and seemed to blend bet- 
ter with natural light when used to reinforce 
daylight on dark days. For lighting special 
rooms, such as drawing rooms, laboratories, 
and workshops, no general rule was laid down, 
except that intense brilliancy and illuminants 
producing injurious rays were to be avoided, 
In the years intervening between the time 
when these rules were laid down and the 
present, illuminating engineers have, unques- 
tionably, become much better acquainted with 
many aspects of the art of artificial lighting. 
Yet, despite all the new and often more effi- 
cient devices now available, it is still to be 
doubted whether the general principles ac- 
cording to which this board worked should 
be challenged. 


Healthful Seating Designed 

The ill effects of defective school furniture, 
such as round shoulders, spinal curvatures, 
and shortsighted eyes, were already generally 
recognized when the board began its work. 
But the problem of devising practical means 
of avoiding these undesirable results had not 
been satisfactorily solved. The board and its 
consultant, Dr. Frederic J. Cotton, made a 
thorough investigation of the subject, the re- 
sults of which are embodied in three special 
reports. Limitations of space permit here only 
a brief summary of the final decisions reached 
For the elementary grades, three sizes of 
desks were adopted, 12 by 18 inches, 15 by 21 
inches, and 16 by 23 inches. For high schools, 
20 by 26 inches was the size. The back to 
back spacings of these sizes were, respec- 
tively, 27 by 31, and 32 inches for the ele- 
mentary sizes, and 37% inches for the high 
school size. The relative position of the back 
edge of the desk and the front edge of the 
seat below it was found to be important for 
comfort and the avoidance of distorted pos- 
ture in both reading and writing positions. 
For the smaller children in the lower grades, 
for whom a small seat was provided, the 
front edge of the seat was set directly below 
the desk edge, except in the case of the 
two lowest grades. For these small fellows 
the seat edge was placed 1 inch in advance 
of edge of the desk above. For larger chil- 
dren, using a larger seat, only two seat sizes 
were found to be needed. The seat edge 
placement varied from directly under the 
desk edge to two inches back of it, according 
to the normal sizes of the children in the 
various grades, as determined by observa- 
tion. It is important here to note that, in 
setting up rules for the placement of seats 
in relation to desks, it was also necessary to 
take into account the horizontal distance from 
the front edge of the seat to the back sup- 
port of the chair. The rules were so success- 
ful in use that it was necessary to supply 
only a few chairs having horizontal adjust- 
ment for the seats, these few being placed 
in the back rows. Both desks and seats were 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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Schools Need Fidelity Bond Protection — Il 


Best Types of Fidelity Bonds for Schools 


The exacting of a fidelity bond from an 
employee is no longer considered a reflection 
upon a man’s integrity. Employees now real- 
ize that only “‘safe’”’ employees can be bonded. 
In the business world the principle of fidelity 
bonding, therefore, is almost a universally 
accepted and approved procedure. School offi- 
cials have a moral, if not a legal obligation, 
to protect the public monies entrusted to their 
care from losses due to dishonest acts of 
school employees. Fidelity bonding is, there- 
fore, a necessary school-business policy. 

The study of the bonding practices in Cali- 
fornia, made by the California Association 
of Public-School Business Officials, has re- 
vealed that too many school officials and 
school boards feel that the purchase of fidel- 
ity bonds is not necessary; that it is in fact 
a waste of money. The study just referred 
to disproves this contention and shows con- 
clusively that school employees represent an 
average risk only and by no means can be 
considered as a “select” group. It is the 
opinion of the insurance committee of the 
Association that, when a board of trustees 
or a board of education objects to carrying 
this protection, the least the school admin- 
istrator can do is to recommend the purchase 
of fidelity coverage and thus place himself 
on record as having called ample attention 
to the necessity. 


Types of Bonds 

There are six classes of fidelity bonds: 

1. The /ndividual Bond, which covers one 
employee described in the instrument. 

2. The Name-Schedule Bond, which covers 
a number of employees described by name. 

3. The Position-Schedule Bond, which 
covers a number of employees listed by posi- 
tion, any person occupying such position being 
covered; e.g., one auditor, two bookkeepers, 
five clerks, etc. 

4. The Blanket Bond, covering all em- 
ployees. There are two forms, the blanket- 
position and commercial-blanket bonds. 

5. The Statutory Bonds. These include the 
forms required by law for business affected 
with public interest, such as banks, utilities. 
etc. 

6. The Public Official Bonds are also a 
form required by law. These bonds guarantee 
the faithful performance of duty and account 
for all monies entrusted to a given official. 


Blanket Bonds 


In the average school situation, the best 
available protection is blanket dishonesty in- 
surance. In recent years, blanket bond forms 
have been broadened and made extremely 
flexible. The premium rates have been re- 
duced and applications and questionnaires have 
been simplified. Experience has shown that 


4Assistant Business Manager. City of Los Angeles 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif 
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employers who have been carrying older types 
of fidelity, schedule, and individual bonds 
have suffered heavy losses at the hands of 
employees not included in the specific in- 
surance which has been contracted for. In 
numerous other instances employees have 
been included in such bonds for inadequate 
amounts. Employers have also learned that 
it has been exceedingly hazardous and ex- 
pensive not only to rely upon their judgment 
in the selection of employees to be bonded 
but also to guess the amount for which each 
employee should be bonded. The advantages 
of a blanket bond of coverage are as follows: 

1. The blanket form covers all employees. 

2. Automatic additions and deductions are 
made without notice to the company. 

3. No premium adjustments are made dur- 
ing the premium year. 

4. Recovery may be made without identi- 
fication of the employee causing the loss upon 
reasonable proof that the loss was due to 
acts coming within the terms of the bond. 


Two Types of Blanket Bonds 

The main points of difference between the 
commercial-blanket bond and the _ blanket- 
position bond are as follows: 

1. Commercial Blanket Bond. This bond is 
blanket upon all employees, the penalty being 
the aggregate limit regardless of the number 
of employees involved. Any sum paid in settle- 
ment of a loss is deducted from the amount 
of the bond but can be automatically and 
retroactively restored to the full amount by 
use of the automatic reinstatement rider and 
at no additional cost if the waiver of premium 
endorsement is attached. 

2. Blanket Position Bond. This bond covers 
all employees up to the penalty of the bond 
for each employee. The full penalty of the 
bond is always in force during its term. No 
restoration is necessary, and there is now 
additional premium after the loss is paid. Be- 
cause of this accumulative feature the pre- 
mium rate is usually higher than for the 
commercial blanket bond. 


California Study 


As a result of the study made by the Cali- 
fornia State Association of School Business 





Ample protection of schools and 
employees, at the lowest cost to the 
schools, is the first princip!e for buy- 
ing fidelity insurance. Mr. Joyner 
here presents the constructive results 
of a study made in the Los Angeles 
schocls and of a state-wide study 


by the California  school-business 
executives. 
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Officials, insurance companies are now selling 
commercial-blanket and blanket-position type 
of bonds to the school districts in California. 
At the request of the Association, one com- 
pany used the average number of class A, 
B, and C employees set up by the Associa- 
tion for each size of district to arrive at a 
premium schedule based on ADA. It was the 
opinion of the California committee that this 
method of establishing “flat” rates was satis- 
factory to the majority of school districts 
and offered less chance of error in estimating 
the amount of risk involved by small local 
agents who are not experts in bonding. The 
rate schedule offered for this bond is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

These particular bonds, of course, are writ- 
ten specifically to fit the California school 
law. Similar bonds for school districts in 
other states would necessarily have to be 
designed to meet the applicable statutory 
requirements. 

The bond recommended by the California 
Association of School Business Officials is in- 
cluded here so that it may be used as a basis 
for negotiations by interested individual school 
districts and state school organizations. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES BLANKET BOND 
Surety Obligee Coverage 
That, in consideration of an annual premium 
(hereinafter called Surety) hereby agrees to 
DOOR 68 Kadis deere thi (hereinafter called 
Insured) against any loss or losses not exceeding 
in the aggregate the sum of $.......... (herein- 
after called Bond Penalty) sustained by the 
Insured through any fraudulent or dishonest act 
or acts committed by any one or more of the 
Employees hereinafter defined, acting directly or 
in collusion with others, during the term of this 
bond and before this bond is canceled as to the 





RATE SCHEDULE OF CALIFORNIA BLANKET FIDELITY BONDS 


Average Daily 


Attendance $1,000 $2,000 
1 to 199 20.00 32.50 
200 to 299 25.00 37.50 
300 to 599 30.00 42.50 
600 to 999 40.00 52.50 
1,000 to 1,499 50.00 62.50 
1,500 to 1,999 67.80 81.92 
2,000 to 2,999 84.75 98.87 
3,000 to 3,999 102.60 115.82 
4,000 to 5,999 111.87 124.57 
6,000 to 9,999 142.38 155.09 


Amount of Bond 


$2,500 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 
38.85 45.20 53.68 56.50 
44.18 50.85 59.32 64.97 
49.50 56.50 64.97 70.62 
60.15 67.80 76.27 81.92 
70.58 79.66 87.57 93.22 
86.16 90.40 98.87 104.52 
103.11 107.35 115.82 121.47 
120.06 124.30 132.77 138.42 
128.39 132.29 139.83 144.92 
161.15 162.72 170.34 175.43 


10,000 and over Refer to Home Office for Special Rating. 


Additional excess indemnity $2. per thousand. 
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Employee or Employees causing such loss or 
losses. 
Term of Bond 

Subject, however, to the following conditions 
and limitations: 

1. The term of this bond begins with the .... 
day of 19...., and ends at 12 
o’clock night, on the effective date of the cancella- 
tion of this bond, as hereinafter provided. 


eee em eee wee 


Automatic Reinstatement 


2. Regardless of the number of years this bond 
shall continue in force and the number of annual 
premiums paid, the Surety shall not be liable 
hereunder for more in the aggregate than the 
Bond Penalty on account of any loss or losses 
caused by any one Employee or in which such 
Employee is concerned or implicated, provided, 
however, that the payment of any loss hereunder 
shall not reduce the amount of the Bond Penalty 
as to any other loss or losses resulting from 
fraudulent or dishonest acts committed by any 
other Employee or Employees not so concerned 
or implicated. 


Definition of Employee 

3. The words “Employee” or “Employees,” as 
used in this bond, shall mean those officers and 
subordinates, who, on the effective date of this 
bond, or at any other time during the term of 
this bond, are members of the -staff or personnel 
of the Insured. 

The indemnity afforded by this bond shall not 
apply to loss or losses caused by failure of 
employees to faithfully perform or faithfully 
administer their duties as may be required by 
Section 4.280A and Section 4.281A of the Cali- 
fornia School Code, or by any other law of the 
State requiring employees to file bonds covering 
faithful performance or faithful administration 
of duties. However, loss or losses sustained by 
the Insured through any fraudulent or dishonest 
act or acts committed by employees shall not be 
construed as losses caused by lack of faithful 
performance or faithful administration of duties. 


Cancellation as to Employee or Employees 


4. This bond shall be deemed canceled as to 
any Employee or Employees: (a) immediately 
upon discovery by the Insured of any fraudulent 
or dishonest act on the part of such Employee 
or Employees; or, (b) upon the death, resigna- 
tion, or removal of such Employee or Employees; 
or, (c) at 12 o’clock night, upon the effective date 
specified in a written notice served by the Surety 
upon the Insured or sent by registered mail. Such 
date, if the notice be served, shall be not less 
than thirty days after such service, or, if sent 
by registered mail, not less than thirty-five days 
after the date borne by the sender’s registry 
receipt. 


Cancellation as to Bond in Its Entirety 


5. This bond shall be deemed canceled as an 
entirety at 12 o’clock night upon the effective date 
specified in a written notice served by the Insured 
upon the Surety or by the Surety upon the 
Insured, or sent by registered mail. Such date, if 
the notice be served by the Surety, shall be not 
less than thirty days after such service, or, if sent 
by the Surety by registered mail, not less than 
thirty-five days after the date born by the send- 
er’s registry receipt. The Surety shall, on request, 
refund to the Insured the unearned premium 
computed pro rata if this bond be canceled, but 
in case of payment of a loss under this bond, that 
proportion of such return premium as the amount 
of loss paid bears to the amount of this bond, 
shall be repaid to the Surety. 


Disposition of Salvage 


6. In case any reimbursement be obtained or 
recovery be made by the Insured, or the Surety 
on account of any loss covered under this bond, 
the net amount of such reimbursement or 
recovery, after deducting the actual cost of 
obtaining or making the same, shall be applied 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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Bark for the Loaf —and for the Slice? 





Two Types of Budget Control 
W. A. Stumpf’ 


To bring the problem quickly and sharply 
into focus, let us assume the following, a 
not uncommon conversation in many school 
systems. A principal walks into the new 
superintendent's office in another part of the 
building and, after the usual amenities, says: 

“Mr. S, here is the requisition for our 
lumber requirements for the woodworking 
classes during the next semester. This requi- 
sition was covered in our budget estimates.” 
The new superintendent studies the requisi- 
tion, then replies: 

“Mr. P, did you check with Mr. Taylor 
to be sure he needs all of this lumber? If 
not, better take it back and let him submit 
a statement of justification with it.” 

“But, Mr. S,” answers the principal, “Mr. 
Taylor and I made a very careful study of 
his requirements when we submitted our 
budget estimates in April, and we thought we 
had cut them to the bone. The estimates were 
approved by the board, so we didn’t think 
we'd have to justify them again.” 


Appropriation v. Estimate 

Of course, the principal and the superin- 
tendent are thinking in terms of two different 
kinds of budgets and budget control. The 
principal is thinking of what may be called 
an “appropriational” budget, while the super- 
intendent is operating what may be called an 
“estimative” budget. 

For purposes of definition, an appropria- 
tional budget is one based on the underlying 
assumption that once the budget is adopted, 
the allotments for the various budget units 
are available to them without further ques- 
tion as to the desirability of the expenditure. 
In the estimative budget the allotments are 
considered only as estimates, and the wis- 
dom of each expenditure is again questioned 
whenever the budget unit requests a specific 
item. Clearly, the underlying policies are quite 
different. 


Educational Plan Most Important 

The appropriational budget assumes a very 
careful study of each detail of expenditure 
before the appropriation is approved. There- 
after, the need or desirability of a given re- 
quest covered by a budget appropriation is 
not questioned by the superintendent or in 
the business office as long as the appropria- 
tion balance is ample. In fact, under this 
policy items not previously approved prob- 
ably would not be requested, or, if they 
were, they would be referred at once back 
to the head of the budget unit or to higher 
authority for approval and a revision of the 
allotment of the particular budget unit. 


1Ann Arbor, Mich 


Because the desirability of a legitimate 
request could hardly be questioned under the 
appropriational plan does not mean, however, 
that each requisition should not be carefully 
scrutinized by the superintendent or the 
business office, or that sound purchasing pro- 
cedures should not be applied. The appropria- 
tional plan does not give a budget unit carte 
blanche to violate the approved educational 
plan as represented in the budget; it simply 
means that ordinary and recurring expendi- 
tures need not be justified each time a requi- 
sition is presented, though nonrecurring or 
extraordinary expenditures should be sepa- 
rately handled. In other words, it should not 
be necessary for the heads of the budget 
units “to bark for the loaf and then bark 
for each slice.” The question of the time 
when appropriations are available is beside 
the point because the notice to the unit head 
concerning his allotment should stipulate 
when the funds will be released for expendi- 
ture. While changes in the expected income 
may make it impossible to carry out an ap- 
propriational budget, the remedy is a thor- 
oughgoing revision of the budget rather than 
considering all allotments as merely estimates. 

The estimative budget has the advantage of 
immediate adjustment to unforeseen condi- 
tions. In it recurring expenditures are placed 
on the same footing as nonrecurring or special 
items, with uniform handling. On the other 
hand, the principle underlying the estimative 
budget seems unsound, for if the approved 
budget embodies a carefully prepared plan, 
to veto a requisition drawn to carry out 
its purposes in effect nullifies the plan. Fur- 
ther, other funds already expended with the 
idea that the plan would be carried out may 
be wasted. The estimative budget involves 
double supervision — first, when the estimates 
are reviewed before the allotments are ap- 
proved, and second, when the requisition for 
a specific item is later passed on. The tend- 
ency of the persons presenting the original 
estimates would be toward less care and study, 
for the real justification for a given item of 
expenditure naturally would be made at the 
time it was needed — that is, when the requi- 
sition was submitted. 

On the whole, the appropriational plan, 
with proper safeguards provided in the form 
of a careful scrutiny of all requisitions to 
weed out any items not previously approved 
before the budget was adopted, is the sounder 
of the two types, not because it requires less 
routine work but because it implements the 
adopted plan of the school system and per- 
mits the heads of the budget units to carry 
out their own approved plans with reasonable 
certainty, dependent only upon the realization 
of expected income. 
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MINNESOTA DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD 


Charlot Garrison 


At the Twenty-Third Annual Convention of 
the Minnesota School Board Assocation in the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on February 10, 
a “Distinguished Service Award” was pre- 
sented to Dr. E. E. Novak, president of the 
board of education of New Prague, Minn. 

For many years the National School Service 
Institute has watched with appreciation the 
time and effort which school-board members 
have given to education in the public schools 
of America. These school-board members are 
business or professional men who give their 
valuable time, solely because of unselfish in- 
terest in the children in the community in 
which they live. 

The Institute, whose membership is com- 
prised of individuals and organizations inter- 
ested in the schools of America, felt 
that some recognition should be given these 
men, and offered this year a “Distinguished 
Service Certificate” to the school-board mem- 
ber in the state of Minnesota, who had made 
an outstanding contribution to education. The 
board member was chosen by the executive 
committee of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Morris Bye, superintendent of 
schools at Anoka, acted as chairman of the 
award committee. 

Following a dinner at the Nicollet Hotel, 
attended by a large number of board mem- 
bers, the presentation of the award was made 
by Lieutenant Governor Archie Miller, who 
congratulated Dr. Novak on the award, and 
also congratulated the state of Minnesota for 
such outstanding leadership in education. 

Dr. Novak is a graduate of the Iowa Uni- 
versity Medical School. He is president of the 
First State Bank of New Prague, and a mem- 
ber of the University Board of Regents. He 
has served on the board of education at New 
Prague since 1906, has been president of the 
Minnesota School Board Association, served 
as mayor of New Prague, and organized the 
local Farmers’ Creamery Association. Dr. 
Novak has been untiring in his efforts to make 
New Prague, a city of 1500 population, a 
progressive farming center. 

As a board member, Dr. Novak has stood 
firm for the welfare of the children, insisting 
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Lt. Gov. Miller presenting the Certificate of Distinguished Educa- 
tional Service to Dr. E. E. Novak, President of the Board of Education, 
New Prague, Minn. 


on a good professional staff, sound and educa- 
tionally defensible school budgeting, to give 
unqualified opportunities to the children of 
Minnesota. He waged a strong and successful 
fight to have state income tax money ear- 
marked for school aid. 

Mr. Bye summarized the award commit- 
tee’s activities as follows: “The Minnesota 
Education Association believes that presenting 
a Distinguished Service Award annually to 
some outstanding school-board member in the 
state will serve to emphasize and to publicize 
the qualifications of good school-board mem- 
bers. This award is symbolic of the basic 
qualifications which the recipient must possess 
to be selected, and symbolizes his unselfish 
and devoted service.” 


Recognized Factors in an 


Improved Administrative Program 
R. E. C. McDougall, Ph.D.* 


A survey of recent educational literature 
and the announcements from individual school 
systems indicate that certain definite proce- 
dures are associated with the modern educa- 
tional program. It has been noted that the 
following factors are frequently mentioned as 
desirable requisites of educational programs, 
in the literature and educational plans pro- 
duced in the past five years. Bringing these 
factors of educational and administrative 
philosophy together provides a type of yard- 
stick by which one may determine to what 
extent the local school program possesses 
modern characteristics. 


"Superintendent of Schools, Orrville, Ohio 


A modern school betterment program in- 
cludes a large share of the listed practices: 

1. Systematic revision of courses of study 

2. Systematic adoption of new textbooks 

3. Teacher participation in school manage- 
ment and selection of instructional materials 

4. Formal salary schedule based upon train- 
ing and experience 

5. Permanent tenure for qualified teachers 

6. Sick leave with pay for all school employees 

7. Adequate supplies and equipment 

8. Provisions for student opinion and govern- 
ment 

9. Student activities within and without the 
state required curriculum 

10. Point system of awards for student recog- 
nized activities 
11. Functional assembly programs 





12. Pupil guidance through home room organ- 
ization 

13. Finance plans to encourage student par- 
ticipation in school events 

14. Constantly developing 
health programs 

15. Expanding music programs 

16. Functional type of visual education pro- 
gram 


17. Adequate lighting facilities in all class- 
rooms 


18. Provisions for vocational training and op- 
portunities 


19. Installation of modern sanitary drinking 
units 


20. Expanding the dramatic offerings to stu- 
dents 


21. Systematic program of building and prop- 
erty maintenance 
22. Control of finance by budgetary procedures 


23. The use of impartial standardized tests to 
determine student achievement 


24. Refresher courses for community adults 

25. Definite provisions for community coopera- 
tion in and with the educational program. 

PLACING RETURNED SERVICE PEOPLE 

The return of a net 25,000 men from the 
armed services to civilian occupations is bring- 
ing before school boards the problem of teach- 
er reinstatement and the necessity of develop- 
ing clear-cut policies for handling applications 
of former soldiers and sailors. 

It seems to be not merely a legal necessity 
but a distinctly fine policy to readmit to 
teaching all men and women who were in the 
armed services or in other auxiliary and co- 
operating branches. It may be impossible to 
immediately place a returned teacher in the 
position which he formerly held. It should, 
however, be the absolute rule to place him in 
work for which he is qualified and as promptly 
as possible to return him to his previous job. 
If such a process is carefully planned, the 
organization of the school need not be 
interfered with. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
SUCCESS 


THE lay president of the trustees of a 
New Jersey community’s public library has 
recently urged that a public institution like 
a library, a college, or a school system, can 
add vastly to its efficiency and success by 
building up the local esteem for its chief 
executive. He holds that the greater the 
respect for and appreciation of the per- 
sonality and achievements of the profes- 
sional head of the institution the easier it 
will be to improve the service rendered and 
to help the community help itself. 

Of course, the executive himself is the 
first and most important individual in the 
building up of a community’s appreciation. 
It is in the daily contacts with his own 
associates, with the members of his board 
of trustees, with the patrons of the institu- 
tion, with the local press, with the public 
generally that the superintendent of 
schools, the librarian, the college president. 
the curator of a museum prove their right 
to community esteem and support. 

The professional executive must be a 
leader, not a mere headman. Thus, the 
superintendent of schools must be able to 
develop wise plans for the long-range 
growth of the schools and the educational 
services, and he must be equally able to 
solve the day-by-day commonplace prob- 
lems of administration and supervision 
with tact and dispatch. An important 
measure of his leadership will be found in 
his ability to give his associates — the 
business manager, the supervisors and 
principals, and the teachers — full oppor- 
tunity to do outstanding professional jobs. 

But, as suggested above, the final test 
of his growth and wearing qualities as 
leader will be based on his vision and 
tact and his ability to convince the board 
of education of the solid practicability of 
his policies and measures. Assuming that 
the superintendent is a competent leader, 
it remains for the school board to build 
him up with the school staff and the com- 
munity. First, it is necessary to hedge in 
the office itself with safeguards of authority 
and respect so that trifling tasks, petty 
annoyances, and endless pressures do not 
overwhelm the man, or waste his effective 
energy. Second, it is essential that the 
board, and especially the president, have 
a full sense of their responsibility for 
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bettering the schools, and for maintaining 
that lay leadership and foresight without 
which democratic schools are necessarily a 
failure. Lay leadership is only possible 
when board members keep themselves fully 
informed on local school problems, are 
willing to intelligently master the legal, 
social, and personal implications of these 
problems, and to render a democratically 
effective service to the community as a 
whole, and to the school executive as its 
professional head. Board members can 
make or break a superintendent by their 
attitudes on political issues in which the 
schools are involved, by supporting or 
undermining the superintendent in their 
public relations, particularly with the 
press. 

The superintendent deserves from the 
board assurance of a large measure of 
security, a type of support that will enable 
him to carry on with a serene mind, and 
confidence of professional and economic 
recognition. 


PRE-ELECTION SCHOOL-BOARD 
QUIZZING 
CANDIDATES for school-board honors 
sometimes proclaim their platform upon 
which they seek election. Such platform 
pledges, in the main, consist of statements 
on the candidate’s concept on popular 
education and his attitude on policies in 

school administration. 

It happens occasionally, however, that 
a group of citizens will outline their own 
estimates of the  school-administrative 
service, and what type of men and women 
should be elected to manage the local 
school system. Standards are set upon 
which the voter may gauge his choice on 
election day. 

In an Indiana city, a voluminous docu- 
ment appeared in the public press, ad- 
dressed to the candidates for school-board 
honors likely to present themselves at the 
spring election. In fact, the document was 
in the form of a quiz, setting forth a series 
of requisites for the school-administrative 
service. The questions asked and the 
answers treated and the requirements 
suggested are in substance embodied in 
the following: 

1. Recognizing the superintendent as the head 
of the school system. 

2. Manifest an interest in pupils and teach- 
ers and the progress of popular education. 

3. The value of business judgment. 

4. Manifesting an interest in 
progress. 

5. Scoring in an intelligence test. 

6. Does the candidate score as a progressive 
or a conservative ? 

7. Knowledge of educational problems. 


8. A good school-board member is 
and sincere. 

9. He is cooperative and helpful. 

10. A sincere concern for the welfare of the 
schools. 


community 


honest 
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11. Free from undesirable religious and politica] 
affiliations. 

12. A school-board member is willing to learn. 

13. A good school-board member is a com. 
munity leader. 

14. Should be open minded. 

15. Must have a sense of responsibility. 

16. Does not interfere with internal manage- 
ment of schools. 
17. Must be imbued with a desire to render 
real public service. 
18. Must be able to withstand criticism. 
19. Must have the ability to manage finances. 
20. Favors the professional training of teachers, 
21. Must be of good character. 


The idea of forestalling pre-election 
promises by outlining what the public is 
likely to expect on the part of candidates 
for school-board honors is a novel one. At 
the same time, the questionnaire is com- 
mendable in that it seeks to stimulate 
greater discrimjnation on the part of the 
voters. 

It is doubtful whether the citizen who 
consents to become a candidate at a school- 
board election will submit to a quizzing 
on a long series of qualifications. He knows 
that he cannot score high on all questions 
and will, therefore, be unwilling to expose 
himself to a laboratory test. The average 
voter is inclined to simpler tests and will 
make his choice on character and fitness 
as far as that may be within his knowledge. 


BETTER LEADERSHIP POSSIBLE 
THE tentative budget of the U. S. Office 
of Education, as approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget for acceptance by Congress, 
includes a sum to be used in the payment 
of four specialists in the fields of school- 
plant planning and maintenance, school 
transportation, supplies management, and 
budgeting. At present, the Office has only 
one specialist engaged in helping school 
authorities in the solution of school-busi- 
ness problems — the specialist in school- 
plant planning. 

The proposal to expand the informa- 
tional and advisory services of the Office 
in four important fields of school-business 
administration deserves the hearty support 
of local school authorities. There are in 
these fields growing needs for help in 
improving and unifying state legislation 
and state administrative direction. Local 
school authorities need to develop better 
techniques and standards of achievement 
in planning and constructing new school 
buildings, in establishing long-range repair 
and maintenance plans, in managing jani- 
torial staffs, in arranging transportation 
routes and handling bus-operating person- 
nel, in handling the purchase, warehousing, 
and distribution of teaching materials and 
supplies. Improved budgeting methods for 
establishing adequate educational services 
on sound fiscal plans involve a growing 
problem which will become critical during 
the reconstruction period after the war. 
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In all these fields, the Office can offer 
welcome recommendations which will pass 
the test of measurable results for educa- 
tional betterment and economy. The possi- 
bilities of these services should appeal so 
strongly to school-business executives and 
school-board members that they will urge 
their representatives in both Houses to 
support the proposals. 

The fact that we are at war is an 
important reason why the expansion of 
the Office should be made at this time. 
Local school authorities need help now 
more than at any time in the past. Realistic 
local planning for the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of the schools will be given a strong 
impetus if these specialists give school 
executives and boards the benefit of their 
broad overview of conditions and needs, 
and help shape the thinking so that they 
will be satisfied with ‘no small plans.” 


MAYORALTY INTERFERENCE 
WITH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
DURING the past few vears, the school 
system of New York City has been 
exposed to serious interference on the part 
of the present mayor. Since the organiza- 
tion of the greater city in the nineties, the 
policy of the mayor’s predecessors in office 
had been to “keep: hands off” the schools. 

Mayor LaGuardia, however, has seen 
fit to strike from the school budget items 
not to his liking. In doing so, he has 
interfered with school policies and _pro- 
grams and has eliminated from the pay 
roll appointees of the board of education 
The resulting embarrassments and con- 
fusion have been heartily resented by the 
school people. 

The situation prompted the National 
Education Association last summer to 
institute an investigation. This inquiry, it 
is stated, was carefully made with the 
result that the committee of school exec- 
utives entrusted with the study deems 
the attitude of the mayor harmful to the 
interests of the school system. It is recom- 
mended that the board of education as an 


-agency of the state be made administra- 


tively and fiscally independent of the city 
and that the law of 1917 dealing with the 
school tax vote be adjusted to fit present 
school needs. Under the law, the schools 
are dependent upon the mavor and the 
city board of estimate for all moneys above 
4.9 mills. For some years, the city has 
allowed about 6.8 mills, a total of ninety- 
five to one hundred million dollars. A 
minimum tax rate of 6.6 mills would 
remove the schools from meddlesome inter- 
ests of the mayor. 

It was established many years ago that 
the interference of municipal officers in 
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LET’S BE IN LINE WITH SOMETHING REALLY WORTH WHILE 


the school affairs produces neither greater 
efficiency nor economy in the administra- 
tion and instructional program. In fact, in 
the large cities, where the school boards 
are fiscally free from harassing municipal 
supervision of school budgets, building pro- 
grams, and personnel, the schools are actu- 
ally more efficient and reasonable in cost 
than elsewhere. 

It is an ever recurring problem of demo- 
cratic school control to keep the board of 
education free from political interference. 
Whether that interference comes from a 
mayor, the local party organizations, or 
from pressure groups, it is the duty of 
school authorities to resist through the 
upbuilding of right public opinion and 
appropriate legislation. 





USEFUL MEMORIALS 
The National Council of American War 
Dads which met in January at Kansas City, 
Mo., adopted a resolution against “the build- 
ing of useless war memorials” and urged “the 
construction of useful buildings in the form 


of hospitals, playgrounds, trade schools, and 
projects of similar nature to benefit the 
living.” 

There is in this suggestion a valuable idea 
for boards of education who are planning post- 
war school-building construction. An endless 
number of cities are afflicted with memorials 
of the Civil War and of World War I in the 
nature of statuary, fountains, and memorial 
halls. Many of these are in poor taste and 
some are even positive economic liabilities, 
requiring continued annual expenditures for 
operation and upkeep. 

An auditorium in a school building, or bet- 
ter still, an entire school building, may well 
be devoted to the veterans of the present war 
as a fitting memorial of their service to the 
nation and to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Such a school auditorium, 
or even an entire school, may be planned for 
wider use by the adult community so that 
the veterans may visit it frequently and carry 
on some of their civic and memorial exer- 
cises. It would not be unreasonable to expect 
that the organizations of veterans would con- 
tribute to the beautification and the equip- 
ment of such a school or memorial hall. 
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A.A.S.A. Plans 
Postwar Educational Services 


Successful Conferences in Five Cities 


As a war substitute for the great national 
conventions of the A.A.S.A., the series of 
regional conferences in Seattle, Atlanta, New 
York, Chicago, and Kansas City have been 
strikingly successful in focusing the attention 
of school executives upon the problems of 
(a) war services of the schools, (>) planning 
the needed educational services for the post- 
war world, (c) contributions which educa- 
fion must make to the maintenance of world 
peace. In addition to attracting large groups 
of schoolmen who could not possibly attend 
a centrally located convention city, the con- 
ferences brought to the fore the unifying 
thinking of regional as well as great national 
leaders. In effect, the inspirational character 
of the gatherings was unquestionably height- 
ened by the seriousness of the groups and 
the spirit of fellowship which seemed to arise 
from the close acquaintanceship which the 
men showed. Each of the gatherings held at 
the time of this report exceeded a thousand 
persons — New York had a registration of 
1700, Chicago’s was in excess of 2000. The 
two commercial exhibits were large, marked 
by informality, and entirely educational in 
character. There were no elections, no resolu- 
tions, no bids for next year’s convention. 

In New York the first day’s sessions con- 
sidered the place of the schools in the war 
and the postwar worlds from the national 
and international points of view. Dr. C. R. 
Reed, of Washington, D. C., who discussed 
the problem of “National Morale as Affected 
by Education,” pointed with pride to the 
achievements of the United States on the 
battlefield, in war production, on the home 
front as results of the morale-building quality 
of American education. He urged that the 
efficiency of education in the postwar world 
must be maintained at a high level through 
good teachers, through improved instruction, 
and through better relations among members 
of the teaching staff. 

Dr. William F. Russell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, who urged that the “schools bind up the 
wounds of all nations” by improved educa- 
tional service, differed with Dr. A. J. Stod- 
dard concerning the afterwar relations of 
American schools with the schools of Euro- 
pean countries. Speaking on the basis of his 
visits to European countries after the last 
war, he declared that Americans cannot dic- 
tate the educational programs of Germany and 
Japan, nor should they attempt to influence 
the educational systems of any of the coun- 
tries at war. The defeat of the Axis will in- 
evitably mean a revolution in the educational 
systems of those countries and will, in effect, 
produce extensive reforms and improvements 
in all of the countries which have been affected 
badly by the war. After the war, the great 
danger is that we shall be reactionary be- 
cause we are self-satisfied, and that arrogance 


growing out of our victory will blind us to 
the needs of bettering our schools. We can- 
not be Messiahs of education in other parts 
of the world, unless we overcome our own 
failures and weaknesses. 

Dr. Worth McClure, president of the Asso- 
ciation, reported graphically on his visit to 
Great Britain where he saw the achievements 
of the British schools which, in spite of blitz, 
loss of personnel, and the proximity of the 
enemy, have carried on, and are now planning 
vast reforms, a broader educational program. 
and a higher school-leaving age. 

Supt. A. J. Stoddard, in discussing ‘“Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace,” argued that 
just as we have educated successfully for the 
war, sO we must continuously and eagerly 
educate for the peace. Peace, he said, must 
be continuously won by improving human 
relations, by strengthening human personality, 
and by providing our understanding of other 
nations. Without these elements the peace 
cannot be maintained. He urged that measures 
be taken to influence education abroad so 
that totalitarian forms of government cannot 
again destroy peace. 


Federal Aid Inevitable? 


Federal aid for education is increasingly a 
subject of controversial discussion. The tenor 
of the papers in New York City indicated 
that, while more school administrators are 
willing to accept limited federal control as 
the price of federal aid, men like Dr. A. G. 
Grace, of Connecticut, Supt. W. H. Pillsbury. 
of Schenectady, N. Y., and other leaders are 
insistent that local and state conduct of 
schools be strengthened as the surest means 
of preventing federal control of a harmful 
type. They warn that, unless the schools put 
their house in order and provide the new 
types of education which are necessary, the 
Federal Government will establish new bureaus 
and local activities without reference to state 
or local school organizations. There is not at 
present any direct interest or concern for 
education in Washington, and there is not, 
and will not be, a type of leadership that 
will mean satisfactory educational service. 

Secretary Willard Givens, of the National 
Education Association, urged as a solution of 
the problem of federal control, that all federal 
educational functions be centralized in the 
Office of Education, and that the character 
of federal educational agencies be made se- 
cure by the establishment of a nonpartisan 
national board of education, to be appointed 
by the United States Supreme Court, and to 
be made up of lay leaders in civic, profes- 
sional and business life. The outstanding suc- 
cess of American school administration 
locally and in certain states, is due to the 
civic-minded character and the self-sacrificing 
services of the boards of education. Similar 
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success on the federal level could be insured 
by a federal board of education. 

At the sessions on Thursday, Dr. A. G. Grace, 
of Connecticut, pointed out the programs of state 
and local school finance. Supt. John E. Wade, 
of New York City, described with delightful in- 
formality the vast job which the New York 
City schools are doing under present war condi- 
tions and discussed the still greater job in 
schoolhouse construction, vocational education, 
adult education, and retraining of soldiers and 
warworkers which will confront New York in 
the postwar period. 

Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, of Schenectady, N. Y.,, 
in tracing the needs of protecting “Home 
Rule for the Schools,” urged that, while federal 
aid is necessary and inevitable, the greatest sac- 
rifices must be made by local and state school 
administrators to provide the quality and quan- 
tity of school services which the postwar period 
will require. Without adequate local and state 
solution of present needs and through adjustment 
to emerging social needs, federal control is 
inevitable. 

At the final sessions on Wednesday afternoon, 
“What’s Right With the Schools in 1944” pro- 
vided an opportunity for a satisfying review of 
educational achievements. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
of New York City, spoke of school achievements 
as “builders of men”; Supt. David E. Weglein 
reviewed the magnificent war services which the 
Baltimore schools have been giving; Mr. R. B. 
Kennan, of Augusta, Me., spoke of the achieve- 
ments of the schools as cooperating agencies for 
solving community problems; Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, of New York State, discussed the gen- 
eral problem of developing democracy through 
the schools by educating the individual as a 
lover of liberty as against the oversocialized 
citizen of the American nation. 

The evening discussion groups emphasized im- 
mediately important problems. in curriculum re- 
vision, school-plant construction, school financing 
—all from the postwar standpoint. 


Schoolhousing Problems Discussed 


The vast complexity of problems in planning, 
constructing, and financing school buildings in 
the postwar period was the subject of a valuable 
meeting presided over by Dr. S. M. Brownell of 
Yale University. 

Dr. W. K. Wilson, of Albany, N. Y., sum- 
marized estimates of postwar national school- 
plant needs at one half billion dollars per year 
for at least ten years. He “guessed” that at least 
one half the children of the United States are 
housed in obsolete buildings which will require 
replacement. Estimating the average use of school 
plants at 75 per cent of capacity and basing his 
estimates on 1200 cubic feet of building content 
per pupil, at a cost of 30 cents per ¢ubic foot, 
he found that the total buildings now needed 
will cost $5,298,000 per year. Other estimates, he 
said, varied from two and a half million dollars 
to one billion dollars, He urged the necessity of 
scientific long-term planning through state and 
local authorities under the leadership of the 
United States Office of Education. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt outlined ideal modifica- 
tions of school-plant planning on the basis of 
desirable changes in the organization, the educa- 
tional purposes, and the teaching methods of the 
postwar school. He urged especially new forms of 
classrooms, auditoriums, cafeterias, administrative 
suites, etc., all of which should recognize child 
skills, community use, etc. 

Mr. John E. Nichols, of Hartford, Conn., 
in an informative paper, pointed to the fact that 
the promises of industry for revolutionary ma- 
terials to be available after the war are not likely 
to be recognized. The standard types of con- 
struction with refinements based on recent ex- 
perience are most likely to prevail particularly 
in the use of concrete and steel. We are likely to 
use more aluminum for exposed sash, etc. Elec- 
tric lighting of the fluorescent and germicidal 
types are likely to grow in importance in all 
school construction. We are probably to have a 
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new copper-bearing flooring material that will 
be fungus resisting in character. Radiant or 
panel heating will be available with the aid of 
secondary heating elements. In ventilation, elec- 
tric dust removal will be a feature. Plastics will 
be more widely used for a variety of purposes, 
such as wainscoting, partitions, flooring, screens, 
etc. New types of construction with chemically 
impregnated wood may be a possibility. The 
present duty of school authorities is to avoid 
making schools costly monuments but to insist 
that they be cheerful, adaptable, unostentatious 
instruments of education. 

Dr. Lee M. Thurston of the University of 
Pittsburgh urged that school-plant finance should 
be readjusted in the postwar period on the basis 
of a contribution of 40 per cent from the Federal 
Government, 30 per cent from the state, and 30 
per cent from the local community. The financial 
condition of the school districts of the United 
States has been improving steadily during the 
war period, and the total débt has dropped from 
1942 to 1943 from $1,700,000 to $1,562,000. The 
states have at least a billion dollars in reserves 
for postwar use. The Federal Government will 
very likely be compelled to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of public works for maintaining employ- 
ment. The state in postwar building should give 
advice on the design, the cost, the size, the func- 
tion, and the location of new buildings and 
should duplicate the outlay of the local com- 
munity. The latter should have monetary interest 
in all buildings and in their erection in order to 
insure successful planning as well as community 
interest. 

The Exhibits 


The exhibits of 155 publishers and supplies 
manufacturers were presented at the New York 
and Chicago Conferences. The work of the Ex- 
hibitors Association was gracefully presented to 
the New York and Chicago meetings in addresses 
by Mr. Elliott C. Spratt. In New York City the 
annual “American Education Award” was pre- 
sented to Captain Eddie Rickenbacker; in Chi- 
cago, to Superintendent Emeritus Frank Cody of 
Detroit. In his acceptance Captain Rickenbacker 
urged that American youth must be educated to 
serve; they should be educated for enterprise 
and trained for opportunity. Youth must be- 
come dependable, in fact, all children must be 
given the five cornerstones of character: initia- 
tive, imagination, self-reliance, spirituality, and 
health. He deplored the fact that “our education 
in the public schools and colleges proceeds as if 
there were no God, and leaves it to the youngster 
to find out whether there is or not. I believe,” 
he added, “that if we had proper spiritual de- 
velopment and the kind of self-command it 
would develop, many of the juvenile delinquency 
problems that face us today would be less diffi- 
cult to solve.” 


THE SCHOOLS OF BRITAIN CARRY ON 
Worth McClure’ 


For some weeks I have been privileged to visit 
the schools of the United Kingdom, running the 
whole scale from nursery classes for tots and 
toddlers whose mothers are doing war jobs, to 
adult programs like the Workers’ Educational 
Association classes and the men’s and women’s 
institutes of the London County Council. 

I have witnessed the amazing spectacle of a 
people who have not been satisfied merely to 
maintain schools through all the grim  un- 
pleasantnesses of blitz but who, in the midst 
of total war with the enemy only minutes away, 
are confidently planning for the greatest educa 
tional advance in their history. 

Make no mistake about it. These schools have 
suffered. Never has it been more clearly demon 
Strated that a school is more than bricks and 
mortar. Buildings by the hundreds have been 
blasted out of existence, partially destroyed or 
Occupied by the armed services or the civil 
defense. Yet triumphant above myriad hardships 
and frustrations has been that immortal some 
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thing which we call a school—the spirit of 
teachers, and boys and girls living, working, and 
enduring. 

These British teachers have written a brilliant 
page in the history of the teaching profession. 
They were evacuated to the country with the’ 
children, once in the days of the “phoney war” 
and again when the blitz came. As the children 
filtered back they came back, too, to hold classes 
in private homes and various emergency quarters 
until better shelter could be had. 

The teachers know their pupils. You are struck 
with this as you visit their schools, and to facil- 
itate this acquaintance small schools are preferred. 
About class size educationalists are less concerned 
at the moment because of housing shortage. 
Classes are larger than in American schools, 
especially below the secondary school. 

Pupils are grouped by age levels, that is, all 
the five year olds are regarded as one class, all 
the six year olds as another, etc. Add to this the 
fairly general practice of organizing ABCD 
“streams” or ability grouping within each age 
level and you have the basis for assignment of 
pupils. Thus it frequently happens that you will 
find a few eleven year olds with the A stream 
of twelves. There is no such thing as an annual 
promotion. The examination at age 11 or 12 is 
the standardizing device which takes care of that. 
Youngsters all remain with their own age groups 
until they meet this hurdle at which junction 
their educational future is finally determined. 

School feeding is making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the national health. Today well over a 
million elementary and secondary school children 
receive warm, well-balanced school meals at less 
than cost, the difference being made up by 
national funds. 

I have said that the United Kingdom is on 
the eve of the greatest educational advance in 
its history. Just before I left the President of the 
Board of Education had introduced a Bill which, 
in keeping with the previously issued White 
Paper, includes the following far-reaching pro- 
posals: unification of the national system of 
education into primary, secondary, and further 
education stages; provision of nursery schools at 
public expense wherever needed; raising of the 
school leaving age to 15, and later to 16; and 
further reorganization of elementary schools so 
that well-designed and equipped elementary and 
secondary schools will be available to all 
children. 

To finance these improvements it is proposed 
to increase the national government’s share of 
the costs from 50 to 55 per cent by 1948-49. 
Total additional cost of these reforms is estimated 
ultimately £79,800,000. 


EDUCATION AND BUSINESS 
Thomas C. Boushall' 


Education and business have for long years 
stood with their backs to each other, little com- 
prehending the function of the other and little 
suspecting that each held the destiny of the other 
in its opposite hand. Education regarded business 
as a slothful, evil giant from which to wring 
pitiful contributions to the training of the minds 
and skills of the people. Business regarded edu- 
cation as a necessary evil. 

But happily in late years there has been an 
awakening appreciation that these two great 
agencies of our society and our economy are 
dual and complementary functions; that each is 
increasingly dependent upon the other. It is 
realized that business is not giving the cash sup- 
port to education and that education is not 
turning out students adequately fitted to perform 
to their fullest potential efficiency. 

The manner in which business can properly 
find the money to give to education which will 
bring about the essential upgrading of the people 
is best exemplified by the gasoline tax, which has 
put the roads of our nation on a self-supporting 
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basis. In much the same manner the partnership 
of education and business might develop into a 
use tax paid by business for the boys’ and girls’ 
education who enter its employ. 

Activities to bring about such a partnership 
and_ revolutionize the system have already 
been set in motion by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. A recommendation of the board of direc- 
tors that each separate organization set up a 
Committee on Education; that these committees 
set about reviewing the educational systems of 
their localities, acquaint the business interests of 
each community with the local educational facil- 
ities, ascertain the needs of the local system and 
seek to co-ordinate that program with the needs 
of business: that business and education get 
together promptly and recognize in each other 
a complementary and imperative partner, the 
fulfillment of which partnership is essential to 
the social progress and economic soundness of 
every community and the country as a whole; 
that every locality begin at the grass roots to 
see the picture of the potential good that will 
flow from this closer alliance and cooperative 
venture between those two natural and logical 
partners. 

The specific program includes a careful study 
of the direct relationship between educational 
attainment within separate foreign nations and 
within our own several states, to determine to 
what degree there is a relationship to per capita 
wealth, per capita income and social well-being, 
to prove to business that whatever additional con- 
tributions will be made will hold promise of 
eventual profit. 

If we can develop a program of adequate edu- 
cation in every state, fully supported by busi- 
ness, we can find an analogy to the program of 
good roads. Education will supply a vast net- 
work of paths and highways over which our 
society and economy can travel at high but safe 
speed. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 
John L. Bracken’ 


In our generation physical education has de- 
veloped from an exercise period to an important 
phase of education. From its former preoccupa- 
tion with muscular activity, circulation, respira- 
tion, and other bodily functions, physical educa- 
tion has come to center attention on the effect 
of physical activities on the entire personalities 
of children and youth. 

It is pretty largely true today that American 
health and fitness are the products of the Amer- 
ican educational system. Physical education has 
responded effectively to the demand that high 
school boys be prepared for the rigors of basic 
training. The violent break between civil and 
military life has been minimized. 

The cogent reason for the practical effective- 
ness of this modern health education is’ the 
facility with which the schools have related 
themselves to other groups and organizations 
which foster health. No hesitation has been made 
in drawing on the fields of medical and dental 
science; liaison has been effected with other 
governmental agencies; school superintendents 
serve as members of active health groups; health 
officials are drawn into influential connections 
with the schools; confusion of authority is re- 
placed by integration of effort and consequently 
the health of the children and the health of the 
community are served by the agency best fitted 
to render the needed service on the spot. 

A second reason lies in the internal organiza- 
tion of the schools for health, which have de- 
veloped a surprising number of detailed health 
curriculum, on both local and state levels, in quite 
recent years. Objectives are clarified and broken 
down to factual situations for different age groups 
and grade levels. Materials of instruction are 
described and made available. In the elementary 
schools health is now a respected subject and 
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in secondary schools it is losing the character oi 
a rainy-day subject. 

What, then, is right with health and physical 
education? The attitude and the health of the 
present generation are improved. In our school 
procedures we provide better organization and 
better instruction; we make wider and more 
effective use of scientific developments and com- 
munity resources. Health and physical education 
bring practical forces to bear on individual chil- 
dren as their conditions and their lives demand 
it. They spearhead our educational advance. 


SOURCES OF STRENGTH IN TIME OF WAR 
Dr. David E. Weglein' 


We are engaged in a total war, one that should 
include the activity and cooperation of everyoue 
—adults as well as children. Never before, in 
any struggle, has this situation been met. in 
planning ior the activity of civilians under a 
total war procedure, it is necessary that there 
be a definite pian tor the work of each organ 
ization and each individual, and it is especially 
important that whiie each organization and eacn 
individual is to be included in the program, 
a good pian, caretully prepared, will provide that 
all will be assigned to the particular kind ot 
activity for which they are especially prepared. 

A good example of this is a public school 
system. In it we have an organization reaching 
practically every home in the community. The 
administrators, supervisory officials, and members 
of the teaching torce are well prepared through 
training and experience. The student body is 
prepared to cooperate, not only in an individual 
capacity, but through enlisting the cooperation 
of the home. In fact, we may say, without 
exaggeration, that a school system constitutes a 
civilian army which can be used with great 
advantage in time of total war. 

In Baltimore the work was divided among three 
groups: the teachers; the secondary schools; and 
the elementary schools. The teaching force, 
through its training and experience was able to 
provide such invaluable services to the com- 
munity and country as training civilian defense 
groups; assisting at registration for Selective 
Service, fuel oil, gasoline and other food ration- 
ing; by publication of several educational pam 
phlets; training men and women for the various 
types of work now utilized in the war industries 
as early as September, 1937. This latter service 
was inaugurated at the early date because of 
a shortage of employees for airplane factories 
and since then a total of 37,535 individuals have 
been trained. 

Secondary schools carried on their part of the 
Baltimore war effort through the development 
and preparation of several educational services; 
emphasizing the study of modern foreign language 
in the students’ curriculums; the addition of 
a two-year course in aeronautics, and full-time 
course in preinduction industrial arts; the recent 
addition of an afterschool course in seamanship 
training in five of the high schools; the offering 
of an afterschool course in small-parts assembling 
and drafting at two of the high schools; the 
promotion of the Victory Corps; aid in the 
metal, paper, rags, rubber, and furs’ salvage 
drives; purchase of War Stamps and Bonds; and 
the introduction of a lighter program for those 
students who with the permission of their parents 
are employed in war industries. 

Elementary schools emphasized the war pro- 
gram through their regular curriculums by dis- 
cussions of conservation of food and clothing; 
emphasizing the importance of consideration for 
members of the family in war activities; 
dramatization of defense activities; and the 
enlivening of regular subjects in order that they 
reflect the interest centering around the war. 
In addition, the children are gaining an under- 
standing also of some of the changes in com- 
munication, transportation, and health conditions 
through their study of community life. 
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Adjustments have been made in school organ- 
ization and administration to facilitate air-raid 
drills, an enlarged physical education program, 


part-time classes for students in war work; 
patriotic exercises; bond purchases, salvaging 
materials; Junior Red Cross activities; and 


victory gardens. 

Thus one city public school system typifies the 
work which is being done; and that which it 
is possible for all teachers and students to intro- 
duce throughout the country. 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH AMERICAN YOUTH? 
Henry H. Hill’ 

There are many who tell what is wrong with 
youth. I want to tell what is right. The young 
soldier of today is a better man physically than 
his father in 1917. That the army has been able 
to make of youth a very fine physical specimen 
in short order is evidence that youth’s physique 
is basically sound. More than this he is the best 
educated soldier the world has ever known. Only 
20 per cent of the soldiers in World War I 
had attended high school or college, whereas 67 
per cent of our present armed forces have at- 
tended high school and college. This is a technical 
war and from 60 to 80 per cent of all the men 
enlisted in the army must have technical training. 

The young soldier is patriotic. He loves his 
country, and I think at least part of this comes 
from his school experiences. If the war were to 
stop today, we have enough stories of youth’s 
bravery under fire, his courageous devotion to 
duty, and his willingness to die for his country 
to convince every doubting Thomas that he loves 
America and is a patriot. 

Plus all these, today’s youth is ready for the 
air age. By the time World War II ends thou 
sands of our youth will have seen all continents 
from the air and will know geography through 
experience, which is the best way to learn any- 
thing. 

There has been no finer generation of youth in 
history, yet youth can today and tomorrow be 
come much finer if we formulate and follow con 
structive plans for the future. The present ex 
cellent programs of physical education and health 
education which exist in more favored areas 
must be extended to all youth by state or federal 
assistance. Our public schools must begin now 
to make it readily possible for a discharged 
soldier to return to high school, in most cases a 
separate high school adapted to his age, maturity, 
and needs. 

Now that we must by necessity abandon isola- 
tion, there must be provided a more serious ap 
proach to world problems either in the last years 
of high school or through adult education after 
high school. American youth in general are not 
intolerant or inclined to be hostile toward racial 
or religious minority groups. Further, when more 
than half of our American population does not 
acknowledge even a formal or passive relation- 
ship to any organized church, some program 
must be inaugurated by society which will to a 
greater extent recognize and restore the spiritual 
foundation on which this nation was founded. 

The public schools must formulate programs 
which will include work experience. Industry and 
business must challenge their top-ranking re- 
search and personnel department to create new 
kinds of jobs for the common laborers of the 
past generation, those who are most difficult to 
absorb in a technological age. Legislation is now 
pending to provide education in our higher in- 
stitutions for veterans who want this opportu- 
nity, plus this scholarships or subsidies should 
be provided for bright high school boys and girls 
who would otherwise be denied the education 
society needs them to have. 

Youth is doing a good job today. He will have 
to do a far better job tomorrow. What better 
way can superintendents of schools today de- 
vote their lives than to the provision of radically 
improved opportunities for youth to learn the 
old and time-tested virtues and values and the 
science of the air age just beginning 
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TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
A. C. Flora’ 


This period of the mobilization of our man 
power to wage successful war in the defense of 
our democratic institutions has brought to a 
sharper tocus the strong and weak points in our 
educational structure. Furthermore, the selection 
of officer personnel for the army, the navy, and 
the air corps has placed a value on education 
which should be a challenge to educators, to 
business, to industry, to government and to our 
whole social, civic, and economic order. We might 
well ponder the question — if functionally illit- 
erate men are a drag on military efficiency, is it 
not also obvious that the same group is, and will 
be, an increasing drag on our social structure? 

The need for immediate construction of school- 
housing following victory is based upon some- 
thing more than preventing two or three years 
of leaf raking and boondogling to give those 
thrown out of the war industries a job in a 
civil occupation. The farsighted school superin- 
tendent will have his plans and specifications for 
new school building made as far as possible in 
advance. Not only will new buildings be needed 
to serve postwar needs, but thousands of old 
school plants will need additions and alterations 
to provide for school lunches, recreational pro- 
grams, libraries, shops, and other services which 
have been denied our youth because of inade- 
quate school plants. 

The emphasis upon vocational and technical 
education and the adjustment of school curricu- 
lums to wartime needs will leave their impress 
upon the school of tomorrow. The permanent 
effect, however, must be weighed in fitting a school 
plant to the educational program of tomorrow. 

It is advocated that the unit of administration, 
itself, be modified and that there be regions as 
well as county and district units of administra- 
tion. The programs of “area” schools will be 
technical in character serving with a vital educa- 
tional program students too few in number in 
any one school system. 

The need for specialized schooling has been 
greatly accelerated by the war, although it has 
long been recognized in the development of very 
fine vocational schools in many city systems. 
The returning soldier will bring with him a new 
appreciation for the technical skills. Much of the 
technological training in army schools has been 
too quick, too highly specialized and too much 
unrelated to life needs. However, army education 
leaves no soldier unaware of the relationship be- 
tween training and the use of it. 

The educator has a conversion problem. There 
are more than a_ ~=million young people 
employed in office and factories who would be 
in high school today, if it were not for the war. 
Most of them are filling jobs which have been 
promised to a returning soldier, or jobs for 
which the returning soldier will be given prefer- 
ence. We may expect a large proportion of this 
million youth back at the schoolhouse door 
when peace comes, plus many thousands of 
veterans who will be prompted to resume school 
careers because of the financial assistance which 
the government is providing for that purpose. 

This war has taught us some things about the 
physical condition of our youth. Recent surveys 
have shown that 25.4 per cent of the 18- to 19- 
year-old youth were rejected for health defects. 
There seems to be no valid reason why we 
should neglect to conserve the vital national re- 
sources represented in sound physical and mental 
health in our boys and girls. This is a program 
which effects many agencies, but in the enlarged 
program of health upbuilding, which we hope 
we will be intelligent enough to inaugurate after 
this war, the school has a most important func- 
tion, since it is so closely related to child growth 
in the most critical years 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, S. C 


The report of the Conferences will be con- 
cluded in the April issue of the Journal. ~ Ed. 
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“On the aiv—” 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 





Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe. 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 


Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 


“Wuat is E_ecrricity?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 


plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the 


fundamentals can be understood by 


any high school student. 
IK.uns 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in 


advance for use with this film. 


“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of an 
American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs 
20 minutes. 


““E_ectronics aT Work.” Comprehensive explanation of the 
together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, ““The ABC of Electron- 


ics at Work”’ is available for teachers. 


6 basic functions of the electronic tube, 


, are sound motion pictures, avatlable on 16 mm or 


um, and are | 


amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 


The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 


“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E. W.T. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
School Service 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEecTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
I would like to show the films checked below 
PREFERRED DATE 

On the Air” 

‘What Is Electricity?” 

The Ramparts We Build’ 

‘Electronics at Work 

Desk copy “‘The ABC of Electronics at Work” 

Teachers’ Manual “What Is Electricity?” 


ound film cannot be run in silent projector) 


35 mm 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING FINDINGS IN WISCONSIN 


Because language teaching is expected to as- 
sume an increasingly important position in the 
postwar school curriculum, there will be a wide 
interest in the publication of a new research 
report entitled Language Teaching in Wisconsin 
Public High Schools, under the auspices of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A condensation of a long research paper by 
Frank J. Klier of the University of Wisconsin 





The boys are 


Jobs must be ready for our fighting men 
the day this war is over—not months later. 

That demands planning—now. 

Who's going to do it? The Government 
will do some. Business is making an 
earnest effort to provide millions of im- 
mediate postwar jobs. 

But much of it has to come from you. 
You, and others like you, must start the 
plans that will lead to the building of that 
new school and other buildings that will 
be needed after the war. Architects and 


engineers are ready now to work with 
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faculty, the bulletin represents the first complete 
survey of its kind in Wisconsin and “is designed 
to fill an often-lamented need in curricular in- 
formation,” the department explains. 

To many school administrators the findings 
will be surprising, especially as in some respects 
they differ from data obtained in recently pub- 
lished national surveys. Because the study is 
current and complete — exhaustive efforts which 
brought data from every high school in Wis- 
consin were undertaken over a_ considerable 
period — State Superintendent John Callahan of 
Wisconsin comments: “The data . are so 
pertinent and so complete that they must be re- 
garded as basic in any broad and realistic plans 
for immediate or postwar foreign language in- 
struction in our high schools.” 


writing home about jobs 





you—to work your ideas into blueprints 
sO construction can start the day this 
war ends. 

Don’t underestimate. the job-building 
power of a single plan. A single school 
building can provide many months of 
work—both on and off the site—for the 
boys who return to your community. 

Start those plans now. It’s one prac- 
tical, concrete way you can show the 
boys at the front that while they are 
fighting your battles, you are working 
for their welfare. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-3, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 


CHESL7U 


START AN ARCHITECT ON 
A POSTWAR 


SUGGESTS 


WINDOWS « DOORS « ROOF DECK + FLOOR DECK + METAL SIDING AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Some Findings 


Some of the salient findings of Mr. Klier in his 
thoroughgoing study may. be summarized as 
follows: 

Language (the term embraces French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Polish, and Spanish) was taught in 
59 per cent of the public high schools of Wiscon- 
sin during the past school year. 

Only two among 400 individuals who taught 
language courses in Wisconsin public high schools 
last year did not possess a college degree. 

Only one school system in the state, Milwau- 
kee, offered six languages simultaneously. Only 
one system, Kenosha, offered five languages. 

There were, in 1941-42, five times as many 
women as men teaching language in Wisconsin 
public schools. 

Some of the interesting statistical revelations 
made by Mr. Klier follow: Only 13 per cent of 
the total high school enrollment of Wisconsin last 
year was represented in foreign language courses, 
and a decline was expected by most teachers and 
administrators for the current year. 

More students were studying Latin in 1942 
than all other languages combined, although 
Spanish teaching is growing rapidly in popularity 
in many schools and in many localities. 

German ranked second as the most frequently 
elected language, Spanish ranked third, and 
French, surprisingly enough, ranked fourth, and 
appeared to be a “girls’ language,” with girl 
students outnumbering boys in the ratio of 2.4 
to 1. 

One language school comprises 62 per cent of 
all the high school language departments, the 
bulletin discloses further, and more than a third 
of all high schools. Fifteen per cent of all schools 
offer two languages for study, and only 5 per 
cent of the schools offer three usually, 
French, German, and Latin. 


Important Now and Later 


In his study Mr. Klier noted that Wisconsin, 
because of its racial texture and backgrounds, is 
rich in opportunities for language study, while 
implying that language enrollment in high schools 
is too low. With the full endorsement of the state 
school department, he wrote of the importance of 
language instruction in time of peace and in time 
of war. “During the war, persons skilled in lan- 
guage are needed in military, economic, and 
political warfare,” he reminded. 

And while the war may not directly affect the 
langauge needs of pupils now in high school, re- 
gardless of their possible plans for college train- 
ing, “they will be citizens of postwar America, 
with the opportunities and responsibilities which 
the term ‘citizen’ implies. 

“Secondary schools now more than ever before 
have a chance to be instrumental in shaping the 
coming forms of civilization. In more than one 
respect can the high school be considered a train- 
ing ground of citizens of the postwar world who 
are to be endowed with the human and social 
qualities required of the builders of such a 
world.” 


Peace Role 


When the world is returned to peace, Mr. 
Klier recalled, there will again be the cultural, 
travel, and business needs of uses and languages, 
and especially in the profound problem of re- 
habilitating foreign countries and peoples. “The 
hope of understanding other peoples in a world 
made small by postwar means of communication 
and transportation,’ he argued, “rests on the 
hope that more persons than ever before will 
know languages other than their own, and 
through those become acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs, the psychology, the spirit, the 
ideals, and the aspirations of other nations.” 

° aa 


NEW PROMOTION PLAN IN NEW YORK CITY 


A new promotion plan is now in effect in the 
grade schools of New York City. The annual 
class-change program is limited to the first six 


grades of the elementary schools. Children are not 
(Conciuded on page 52) 
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Painted, Enameled and Varnished 
Walls and Woodwork 





Colgate Kwiksolv 






Linoleum, Cork, Rubber and 
Asphalt Tile Floors 





Colgate Kwiksolv 


Colgate Kwiksolv 


Colgate Kwiksolv 







Octagon or 
Crystal White 
Scouring Cleanser 





Plumbing Fixtures— Vitreous Enamel, 
Vitrified China and Tile 







Venetian Blinds, Shades, 
Interior Marble 








Colgate Kwiksolv 


















Steam Tables, Refrigerators, Pots, 
Pans and other Cafeteria Equipment 


Octagon or Sea 
Foam Soap Powder 





By standardizing on these high-quality, low-priced 
C.P.P. soaps, you purchase fewer soap types—re- 
duce costs—increase cleaning efficiency ! 


Before you order your next supply of maintenance 
soaps, call ina Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative > - 
and ask for details and prices. Or, write direct to . 


our Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, N. J. JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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(Concluded from page 50) 
promoted or left back every half year; they 
complete two semesters’ work in a unit and 
change classes only once a year. After spending 
a year in the same class, they advance to the 
next grade. Both children and teacher advance 
to the next grade. 

Approximately 169,000 children, who in 
September entered the “B” classes, in January 
were promoted to the next higher year of the 
curriculum. They will remain with the same 
teachers until time for their promotion at the 
end of next January. 


CONSHOHOCKEN SCHOOLS PLAN POSTWAR 
PROGRAM 


The public schools of Conshohocken, Pa., 
under the direction of Robert C. Landis, superin- 
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tendent of schools, have begun a revision and 
expansion of the school program to meet current 
and postwar needs. The new seven-point program 
was approved by the board at a meeting on 
January 3, 1944. It provides for the following: 

1. Improved housing facilities and an enlarge- 
ment of the school plant. 

2. New curriculum offerings in business and 
commercial subjects. 

3. Provision for continuing the home nursing 
and first-aid courses for girl students, as well as 
preinduction courses for boys. 

4. A complete course in homemaking for girls. 

5. Special education and refresher courses for 
out-of-school youth to meet demands for the 
postwar period. 

6. Citizenship classes for adult students. 

7. An expanded program for physical fitness 
courses. 


Wartime Conditions call for 
COMPLETELY TRAINED OPERATORS 





ing Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—/n 2 parts; 
elementary and advanced courses for students 


and operators—$1.75 including answers. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—a 30 lesson course 
adapted to the Monroe Educator —50¢ includ- 















It was different before the war; a busi- 
ness house could give time to finish the 
training of men and women who had 
received a general business training in 
school—today the need is for those who 
can step in and produce at once with a 
specific skill. 

This means that the schools are being 
called on to go further than ever in 
teaching machine operation and busi- 
ness arithmetic—and Monroe is ready 
to help you. The Monroe School Manual 








The Monroe Educator—a Monroe Cal- 
culator made for schools only. Keep 
the Monroes you have in top condition, 
make them last until Victory. 


of Instruction carries beyond 
the usual 30 lesson course; it 
offers you material to extend 
your courses as far as neces- 


sary to develop specific skill. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. "USATION Oe 
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CHARLESTON BEGINS PLANS FOR POSTWAR 
PERIOD 


The board of education at Charleston, Ij], 
has begun plans for a postwar program. Plans 
are being made for changes and additions in the 
curriculum. A proposed building program calls 
for two grade schools and a new senior high 
school building. The board has used a part of 
its building fund to buy war bonds. 


ROCK ISLAND PLANS FOR POSTWAR PERIOD 


The board of education of Rock Island, Ill, 
has begun plans for the postwar period. Applica- 
tion will be made for federal funds to aid in 
the construction of three junior high schools, 
which will provide gymnasiums, auditoriums, in- 
dustrial-arts facilities, and an addition to the 
senior high school. It is planned to reorganize 
the district boundary lines to permit of the 
erection of a large addition in a third school 
plant to handle an increased enrollment. 

In Rock Island, the public schools have 
engaged in a number of war activities. A large 
number of defense-training classes have been 
in operation, with a good attendance of students. 
The largest class is one in foremanship training. 
Classes are held at the Rock Island Arsenal. 

Regular school broadcasts are conducted four 
times each week over Station WHBF. Such 
subjects as music, student forums, and current 
problems are discussed. 

A nursery school is conducted six days a week, 
from 6:16 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. A second school 
will be opened shortly, with funds supplied by 
the Lanham Act. 

The schools are regularly participating in the 
penny milk program, with 3302 pints of milk 
distributed to children daily during the month 
of December. 

The senior high school faculty has prepared 
a 43-page bulletin, which describes their attempts 
to gear the school program to the war effort. An 
attempt will also be made to make students good 
citizens after the war so that they can assume 
their responsibilities after hostilities cease. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


& Chicago, lll. The board of education has 
approved a new plan, providing for the transfer 
of 4000 pupils from double school shifts to single 
all-day sessions. Under the plan, every seat in 
22 double-session schools will be filled, and no 
teachers will be released. Increases in class size 
have been permitted as a temporary measure, 
but will be greatly reduced as soon as a new 
building program can be carried out. 

® New York, N. Y. An intensive back-to- 
school campaign was conducted among the high 
school pupils during the period from January 26 
to February 1 to check up on students who left 
their studies last fall to go to work. The survey 
has a twofold purpose: (1) to persuade young 
people of the long-range advantages of completing 
their education, and (2) to give per diem substi 
tutes a chance to earn wages for time which 
otherwise would mean unemployment for them 
® Jacksonville, Ill. The school board has 
approved an adult-education program, with new 
courses in farming, shopwork, and tractors. The 
courses, which are reimbursed by the Federal 
Government, are free from tuition, and open 
to anyone in the community. 

® Kankakee, Ill. More than 400 seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils are participating in a program 
of religious instruction. The children, who are 
dismissed one hour each week for this instruc 
tion, are permitted to go to the church of their 
particular faith. All of the work is under the 
supervision of a committee, representing the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths 

® Thomasville, Ga. The school board has 
approved a proposed course in military training 
for boys in the junior and senior high schools. 
¢ Lawrenceburg, Ind. The high school has 
been given the Minute-Man Flag for its sales of 
war bonds and stamps. The school employees 
passed the quota of $100 per employee in the 
fourth war loan bond drive by several hundred 
dollars 
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Fast-moving, action-packed, authentic...plenty of human interest, too, as it 
tells the story of how two young radio “hams” are transformed by the Army 
Signal Corps and the Navy into valuable members of Uncle Sam’s great fighting 
team. Write for booking date TODAY... use the coupon below. 





NOTE! Other RCA 16 mm. Sound Films available at transportation cost only are ““TELEVISION”’; 
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—HYGIEIA 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


HYGIEIA today is whiter than ever before — 
thanks to Americar’ Crayon Company’s never 
ending research. And it keeps blackboards 
blacker, because it erases clearly and com- 
pletely, without “scrubbing,” and without 
leaving “ghost marks.” 

These are the qualities you need and want 
in a blackboard crayon. 

There’s no economy in an inferior crayon — 
what little you save in crayon cost, you spend 
many times over in blackboard maintenance 
and strained eyesight. 

For REAL economy — Use HYGIEIA Dust 
less Crayons! 


FREE 


“BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN” 


Contains valuable 
hints 
on blackboard 
maintenance. 





CRAYON COMPANY 
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Schools and the War 











NEW PROCEDURE FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

A simplified procedure for acquiring authoriza- 
tion for the construction of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial buildings has been an- 
nounced as effective since February 15 by the 
War Production Board. 

The procedure for obtaining materials for all 
authorized construction projects has also been 
simplified. The preference rating and allotment 
symbol F-6 is applied and may be used to the 
purchase of controlled materials and other con- 
struction materials without reference to calendar 
quarters in amounts required for the project. 

The new regulation reduces paper work and 
expedites final action on the part of the board 
Applications are filed on revised WPB Form 617. 

An applicant must justify the essentiality of his 
project and list certain scarce items of equipment, 
but is not required to enumerate specifically all 
the construction materials needed. It is believed 
that the new direction applies to practically all 
civilian construction. 

In filing Form 617 revised, the applicant 
describes the type of construction in sufficient 
detail to indicate the size and general layout. 
The application is approved by means of Form 
GA-1456 granting (1) authorization to begin 
construction, (2) the right to use the allotment 
symbol F-6, and (3) the preference rating 
assigned to purchase construction materials other 
than controlled materials and approved equipment 
necessary to complete the project. If prohibited 
articles are required in the construction of a 
project, an opportunity will be given to justify 
the need for these materials on the original 
application form, and such exceptions as are 
approved will be noted in the authorization 
Form GA-1456. 

The new procedure is of great importance to 
boards of education in school-building under- 
takings. 

CONSERVE PAPER 

School authorities have been requested to co- 
operate in the nationwide campaign to conserve 
paper. During the first quarter of 1944, the print- 
ing, publishing, and other paper consuming in- 
dustries have been allocated 75 per cent of the 
paper tonnage used during the comparable period 
in 1941. 

The causes of the paper shortage are primarily 
lack of man power to cut pulpwood and a break 
down in paper salvage efforts. Schools are con 
tributing enormously to the relief of the situation 
through community paper drives and a further 
bit of cooperation seems to be necessary in a 
reduction of all paper uses in schools through the 
use of lighter weight papers, smaller forms, and 
greater care in the complete use of writing and 
drawing papers. 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


The War Production Board, under Order No 
M-126, has announced that physical fitness equip- 
ment is available to schools desiring to purchase 
such equipment. Under the regulation, ratings for 
required materials will be given to manufacturers 
provided they do not request priority ratings 
from purchasers. The list of items includes swim 
ming-pool equipment, school-ground equipment, 
and gymnasium equipment. 


STANDARDIZE WOOD-BORING BITS 


The War Production Board has issued a 
standardization and simplification schedule for 
wood-boring bits, which will permit the manu- 
facture of 422 kinds and sizes of bits. The new 
schedule is a reduction of 67 per cent from the 
previous list of sizes and varieties made 

The permitted types are listed in appendix A, 
of Schedule VIII, Simplification Order L-—157 
School authorities will perhaps be interested 
particularly in such types as auger bits, car bits, 
machine auger bits, ring augers, machine and 
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hand plug bits, expansive bits, Forstner bits, 
double-cut gimlet bits, drills and countersinks for 
boring for wood screws, wood drills, electricians’ 
drills, dowel bits, and machine bits. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


The War Production Board has issued a new 
regulation applying to maintenance, repair, and 
operating supplies for governmental agencies and 
institutions outlining conditions under which 
purchases may be made and under which 
inventories must be kept. Appended to this reg- 
ulation is a list of widely available substitutions. 
Educational institutions are provided with a 
preference rating of AA-2 under this order. 

School authorities may obtain a copy of the 
regulation and of the interpretation from, local 
war-production board agencies under the heading 
of CMP, REG-5A. 


WATER HEATERS 


The War Production Board has announced that 
new and used direct and indirect-fired water 
heaters may be sold to consumers for replace- 
ment and maintenance purposes without ratings. 

The purchaser must certify that the equipment 
to be replaced is worn out, or damaged beyond 
repair, or destroyed, and that the new equipment 
is solely for substitution purposes. 


WARTIME ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SCHOOLS 
IN 1942 AND 1943 


Wartime accomplishments of schools have been 
given prominence in the annual reports of the 
U. S. Office of Education for the years 1942 and 
1943. During this period the schools have been 
responsible for the sale of more than $300,000,000 
worth of war-savings stamps and bonds. They 
participated in scrap drives to a total of more 
than 1,500,000 tons; they made thousands of 
garments for the Red Cross; sponsored 1,000,000 
school and home victory gardens; produced 
600,000 scale models of military aircraft for the 
armed forces; collected thousands of tons of 
wastepaper and fats, and preserved quantities of 
home-grown fruits and vegetables. 

High points in the reports tell of the develop- 
ment of visual aids for war-production training 
that cut training by more than one quarter. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the country’s war- 
workers were trained in vocational courses admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education. About 
596,000 men and women were trained for jobs 
requiring college-level technical instruction with 
funds provided for the Office by Congress 

To date, 150 visual aid units have been pro- 
duced to help train war-production workers 
These units are used by the Army and Navy, as 
well as by industry and schools, and each unit 
contains a sound-motion picture, a silent film 
strip, and an instructor’s manual. 

Since July 1, 1943, more than 6,000,000 men 
and women have passed through war-production 
training courses in automotive, aircraft, and 
electrical services; forging, sheet-metal work, and 
welding; and other skills given under the war- 
production training program. In addition, during 
the year 1943, 596,000 men and women were 
enrolled in short courses given in colleges and 
universities under the engineering-science train- 
ing program. 

Under the direction of the Office, high schools 
all over the country have been mobilized to train 
youth for service in the armed forces and essential 
industry and to carry on an active program for 
wartime services under the high school victory 
program. 

Plans for extended school services to care for 
children of working mothers were developed 
and approved by the Office, with the assistance 
of nine field consultants. 

In cooperation with the Federal Works Agency, 
the Office certified school needs as the basis for 
FWA approval of plans for construction, mainte- 
nance, Or operation of school facilities with 
Lanham Act funds. In 1942, Lanham Act funds 
were granted for the establishment of nursery 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Due to Curtailment in the Use of Book Paper 


[Impact of War on Textbooks Expected to Grow More 


Serious Causing Shortage of Textbooks 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


meet the present crisis as in 1898 and 1914 by making 


books Now in Use last one to three years longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


(Concluded from page 54) 
schools and before-and-after-school supervisory 
programs for children of working mothers. 

Interest in inter-American educational affairs 
has been promoted through the growth of Pan- 
American clubs in schools, exchange of teachers 
between the countries, and the establishment of 
inter-American demonstration centers. Students 
from thirteen Latin-American countries have been 
enrolled in American schools. 

Regular vocational education, administered by 
the U. S. Office of Education, enrolled 2,629,737 
students in the fields of vocational agriculture, 
business education, home economics, and trade 
and industrial education during 1942. 


School Board Conventions 
LEE 


NEBRASKA SCHOOLS SEEK BETTER TAX SUPPORT 


The Nebraska State School Boards Association, 
at its twenty-fifth convention, held in Fremont, 
January 13 and 14, heard a report of the litiga- 
tion committee which urged a suit to recover cer- 
tain fines and licenses which they contended 
should be paid to the permanent school fund. 
The Association adopted a motion requesting its 
attorney to intervene in the defense of the schools’ 
interests. 

Wayne O. Reed, of Lincoln, talked on the 
teacher shortage situation, and Earl Freeland, of 
Axtell, gave a report on the Kearney County 
plan of contracting for instruction. Senator 
Stanley Matzke, of Seward, presented a plan for 
a more equitable program for high school financ- 
ing, taking up especially federal aid, state aid, 
and consolidation. He said that the efficient and 
economical operation of local government units 
are the only answer to the problem of increasing 
federal dictation. 

President Edward F. Bottcher, in his president’s 








report, said that the aim of the Association is to 
seek a better tax system for the support of the 
schools and to offer a solution agreeable to all. 

Senator S. Petrus Peterson, of Lincoln, speak- 
ing at the annual banquet meeting, said that edu- 
cation in Nebraska is exactly what the people 
want it to be. If they want to change it, there 
are means by which it can be done, he said. We 
must avoid those things which make for goose- 
step thinking in the United States, he emphasized. 

Mrs. Martha Watson Green, president of the 
State Education Association, presented:a report 
of the program of the Association, in which she 
stressed adequate salaries for teachers, an adequate 
tenure law, and a reasonable retirement law. Clara 
Johnson, of Beatrice, who followed, discussed the 
relations between school boards and local teacher 
organizations. She advocated that teachers and 
school boards stop regarding each other with sus- 
picion and discuss their problems on a friendly 
basis. 

The Association adopted three resolutions. The 
first recommended that the organization give its 
unified support to any reasonable program de- 
signed to bring about improvement in school dis- 
trict organization and school finance. The second 
urged the Association to support Senate Bill S-637 
and its companion bill HR-2849 which provide 
federal aid for public schools without any federal 
control. The third urged that the contract law 
be so administered as to improve greatly the con- 
tractual relations between school boards and 
teachers. Teachers should be given opportunity 
to move to better positions in the late spring and 
early summer. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the year 1944-45. L. T. Waterman, Hastings, 
was elected president; R. A. Greenslit; Stanton, 
was named vice-president; Edward F. Bottcher 
and Earl Freeland were elected as directors. 


HOLD TRI-CITY CONFERENCE 


The superintendents of schools, the business 
managers, and the assistant school executives of 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


the cities of Rock Island, Ill., Davenport, Iowa, 
and Moline, Ill., have been holding a series of 
conferences during the current winter for the 
discussion of mutual problems. At the recent 
meeting, insurance, pay roll, and laber policies 
were taken up. Especial emphasis was given to 
the difficulties arising out of the unionization of 
nonteaching employees. The agenda for the meet- 
ing was worked out by Mr. William W. Bailey, 
assistant clerk-manager of the Rock Island 
public schools, 

The three cities engaged in these studies to- 
gether form a natural economic and social com- 
munity of nearly 200,000 people. Although the 
political units are absolutely independent, the 
population, the industries, and the general eco- 
nomic situation are similar in character. A mutual 
understanding of educational problems and 
policies is considered of especial value. 








SOCIAL SECURITY 


School-board members and superintendents may 
have overlooked the fact that Social Security — 
one of the things we are fighting for — should be 
a part of the curriculum for eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students. Very little is in textbooks, but the 
local field of the National Security Administration 
is at the service of schools, with speakers for 
classes or assemblies, and a 16mm. sound film 
entitled, “Old-Age and Family Security.” Schools 
furnish the projects. Excellent pamphlet material 
is available. 





NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
> R. V. Grassett, of Belcher, has been elected presi- 


dent of the Caddo Parish school board at Shreveport, 
La. Gerorce Concer, Shreveport, was elected vice- 
president. 


> Cart N. Damm has been elected president of the 
board of education at Muskegon Heights, Mich. He suc- 
ceeds the late Carl A. Lund, who dfed on December 30. 
» THropore L, Locke has been elected president of 
the board of education at Indianapolis, Ind. He succeeds 


Roscoe Conkle. 
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EIGHT SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL BUYING 


1. Clean House. Clean out the office and 
warehouse of unused and useless materials. 
Especially clean up the office sample and 
catalog files, and weed out useless materials 
from the office bookshelf and magazine file. 
Put the remaining material in accessible form 
so that any associate can find things. 

2. Keep Informed. Study available infor- 
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mation on postwar changes, as well as current 
modifications of materials, prices, sources of 
supply. Use the ten minutes you give a sales- 
man to get useful facts — not to gossip. 

3. Buy for Education. Study the end use 
of all goods you buy. You can’t do that 
unless you keep informed on_ instructional 
purposes and methods. Put ultimate economy 
—namely, good educational results — above 
other considerations. 

4. Keep the Educational Staff Satisfied. Do 
not let down on contacts with the supervisory 
and the teaching staffs. Make them under- 
stand that the school-business office exists to 
help the teachers — that education is its true 
purpose. 

5. Use New Ideas. Recognize new ideas in 
buying, warehousing, distribution. Apply the 














This photograph has been retouched 
A: you can see the details of the 
“Double Sewing” and the re-inforced back 
which distinguish this famous eraser. 


ERASES THOROUGHLY 


LASTS FOR YEARS 


EASY TO CLEAN 


Most schools know that the Costello 
“Double Sewed” is their most eco- 
nomical buy — extra years of wear 
considered. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers 





Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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usable ideas even if that may mean the dis- 
carding of pet practices. 

6. Maintain a Professional Attitude. The 
public respect for school administration has 
come out of the professionalization of teach- 
ers and superintendents. The school purchas- 
ing agent can share that respect to the extent 
that he assumes a professional viewpoint. 

7. Improve Public Relations. Use the op- 
portunity of taking part in the work of local 
purchasers’ clubs and other organizations 
which afford opportunity for favorable public 
relations for the schools. 

8. Share Your Knowledge. Help given to 
other school purchasing men is one means of 
strengthening all school-buying service. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO MEET 


The School-Business Officials’ Association has 
voted, through its directors, to hold a convention 
October 1-5, 1944, at St. Louis, Mo. The Jefferson 
Hotel is to be the headquarters. 


Ee — 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted its 1944 budget, calling for a total of 
$1,863 ,448.62. Of this amount, $239,433.51 has 
been appropriated for bonds and interest pay- 
ments, and sinking fund. Provision has been made 
for salary adjustments of 8 per cent for school 
employees during 1944. In 1943 the schedule 
provided adjustments of 12 per cent for each 
employee. 
®& Watertown, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $596,335 for the year 1944. 
The largest item in the budget is $482,590 for 
teachers’ salaries, which is an increase of $14,940 
over the amount expended a year ago. 
®& North Adams, Mass. The 1944 budget of the 
school board calls for a total of $331,570, which 
is an increase of $4,570 over the year 1943. 
®& Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget for 1944-45, calling for $41,- 
741,000 which is an increase of nearly $5,000,000 
over the amount for the past year. The budget 
shows an increase of $1,400,000 for maintenance 
and operating expenses, largely caused by the 
new single-salary schedule for teachers. 

@ San Diego, Calif. Due to a heavy turnover 
in the school staff, more than 4000 different 
persons appeared on the pay roll during 1943. 
Victory taxes and other taxes withheld from 
these employees amounted to over $370,000. The 
total pay roll during 1943 exceeded $4,500,000. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The city council has approved 
a budget of $68,250,497 for the city schools for 
the year 1943-44. The council also authorized the 
sale of tax warrants to assure the prompt pay- 
ment of city teachers. 

@ Newport, Ky. The board of education has 
taken action to provide for the refunding of 
school bonds amounting to $153,000. The present 
bonds call for a 3 per cent interest rate, and 
by refunding them, a rate of not over 2% per 
cent will be obtained. 
® Portland, Ind. The school board has begun 
plans for its postwar school-building program. 
The firm of McGuire & Shook, of Indianapolis, 
has been engaged to make a survey of the school 
buildings and to make recommendations for new 
school buildings to be erected after the end of 
hostilities. 
> St. Louis, Mo. The postwar planning com- 
mittee of the school board has prepared a list 
of proposed building and teaching projects for 
the postwar period 

¢ Beatrice, Neb. The school board is planning 
to build a new high school after the close of 
hostilities. Under the direction of Supt. E. L. 
Novotny a study is being made of plans prepar- 
atory to the selection of plans and specifications. 
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Scene from Friends of the Air, one of Filmosound Library's wild life series. 


Will OPTL-ONICS 


vitalize* visual instruction? 


Yes ...in fact, the advances are already well under way! 


For out of the matchless accuracy of the secret OPTI-ONIC 
devices we make today, for war, will come truly significant 
refinements in the Bell & Howell Cameras & Projectors for 
tomorrow’s classrooms. 


There will be mechanical refinements . . . cooler, quieter 
operation ... simplified controls .. . improved general per- 
formance. But more than these, there will be a new realism 
for tomorrow’s educational screen ...a seeming absence of 
mechanical intervention to bring to your screen even more 
of motion pictures’ educational power and influence. 


We don’t imagine these things. We're certain of them . 
for the way to achieve them is already clear . . . through 
OPTI-ONICS. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


*Webster: To endow with life. 













HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 


Engineers with a finished background in electronic or mechanical 
design can find a great future in helping Bell & Howell explore 
the peacetime horizons of OPTI-ONICS. Send complete details 
and photo to: Chairman, OPTI-ONICS Development, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


NOW—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics * mechaniCS 





PRECISION- 


FILM SYMPOSIUM ON BIRDS...A FILMOSOUND 
LIBRARY TEACHING CLASSIC—The Filmosound Li- 
brary has long made a specialty of films on nature... 
wild life... flowers. Among them are literally dozens 
of beautiful motion picture studies of the world’s bird 
life. Technical difficulties encountered in filming birds 
in their natural environments have been ingeniously 
surmounted to bring to your students a series of 
unequaled color films. 


Few other study methods can reveal more of the 
interesting habits and instincts . . . the intricate mark- 
ings and colorings of birds. Your classes will wel- 
come... and remember the lessons of these fine films. 


THE FILMOSOUND LIBRARY CATALOG 

lists these and thousands of other films on many sub- 
jects. The Educational Utilization Digest helps you 
select the ones that apply to your subject and the 
age group you are working with. Send the coupon 
for your copy of each. 


Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec- : : 
trONics . . . mechanlICS. It is re- Opti onics 
search and engineering by Bell & 7 * s 
Howell in these three related sci- (A AAA 
ences to accomplish many things | } 


never before obtainable. Today , "7 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomor- wt 
row, it will be a SERVANT ... to 


work, protect, educate, and entertain. Trade-mark registered 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, IIL. 


sound V---— Circular 


BY s Aowell 









Please send Filmosound Library Catalog and 
Educational Utilization Digest—also new Filmo- 
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Publications of Inierest to 
School Business Executives 
ees 


Preliminary Planning for New High School Building 

By Ralph D. MclLeary, Barrington, R. I. Issued by 
the board of education, Barrington, R. I. 

This study includes (1) a memorandum to citizens 
and community groups suggesting the help which they 
may give in planning a new high school; (2) an out- 
line of the basic instructional considerations which the 
superintendent, the school committee, and cooperating 
city agencies should be acquainted with; (3) a series 
of blanks for high school department heads in which 
they may outline their program of study and the spaces 
to be provided for pupil activities; (4) blanks for 
outlining details of equipment, storage, staff activities, 
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etc.; (5) blanks for community and other activities. 

The material provides a complete working outline 
from which the superintendent and the school com- 
mittee will develop the basic statement to be used by 
the architects in the final planning of the building. 


List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous 

Appliances, 1943 

Paper, 166 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This list includes all listings up to December 1, 1943, 
and contains summaries of general information relating 
to devices, materials, and systems examined with refer- 
ence to fire hazards and accident hazards. 


Federal Standard Stock Catalog 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. The 
following additions to federal specifications of interest 
to school authorities have been issued: 

DDD-S-251a. Shades, window, rollers, slats, cords, and 
accessories. Price, 5 cents. 

H-B-7la. Brooms, rattan, push. Price, 5 cents. 





Heres Greata Resistance 


TO WATER AND WEAR 


WITH the use of these two self-buf- 
fing waxes you can stop water and 
wear from attacking fine floors. 

Both Neo-Shine and Weatherall are 
made to wear far longer than the 
average self-shining wax. That's be- 
cause they are made from the finest 
ingredients obtainable, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. 

How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax—the per- 
fect wax for general use. Its unusually 
high wax content gives it greater re- 
sistance to wear—makes it go further— 
last longer. Weatherall, the Water- 
Resisting Wax is especially made to 
withstand the continuous wet-mop- 
ping of heavy-traffic areas. Both 


waxes are safe to use on any floor. 
Try these better waxes. They offer 
essential protection for your floors. 


WEATHERALL 


WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


NEQ-SHINE 


CONCENTRATED 
SELF-SHINING WAX | 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON 


INDIANA . 





TORONTO 
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KK-L-291a. Leather, upholstery. Price, 5 cents, 
OO-H-103. Hammers, electric, portable. Price, 5 cents, 
TT-V-130. Varnish, spirit. Price, 5 cents. 

UU-P-2la. Pads, memorandum. Price, 5 cents. 
W-I-681la. Irons, soldering, electric. Price, 5 cents, 


School Building Needs 


Prepared by Ellen Winston. Paper, 14 pages. Leaflet 
No. 68, 1943. Published by the U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

This report, comprising information from 736 counties 
and 650 cities, shows the need for greatly increased 
attention to the planning of a comprehensive school- 
building program. Such planning calls for local, state, 
and federal cooperation and will be helpful to school 
administrators and boards of education confronted with 
new planning programs for the postwar period. 


Things We Need 


Paper, 41 pages. Bulletin No. 5, October, 1943. Pub. 
lished by the City Planning Commission, Cleveland, Ohio, 
This pamphlet offers an outline of the city improve. 
ments presented to the mayor by the Cleveland City 
Planning Commission in connection with its new six- 


year city betterment program, estimated to cost 
$179,000,000. 


Fire Prevention Clean-Up Campaign, 1944 


Paper, 7 pages. Published by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 

This brief circular offers helpful information as a 
guide in the spring clean-up campaign. Fire prevention 
committees in each local community are urged to begin 
now their work in collecting scrap metal, paper, and 
other products which should be brought out of storage 
in cellars, attics, and garages. 

An inspection report blank has been prepared for the 
use of school children in clean-up drives. 


Retirement Systems 


February, 1944. Issue of Municipal Finance. Price, 
50 cents. Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This series of ten articles discusses all administrative 
phases of public retirement plans and is of value for 
school-business executives in charge of nonteaching per- 
sonnel. 


A Review of Fluorescent Luminaire Design 


Paper, 18 pages. Reprinted from The Magazine of 
Light, Nela Park Div., General Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

This bulletin describes and illustrates 16 types of 
luminaires employing Mazda F lamps, which represent 
most of the designs offered commercially. Relative ratings 
are given for six factors of the four classes of lighting 
service which are of primary interest. 


Federal, State, and Local 
Relations 


A report of the 78th Congress, Ist session, Document 
No. 69, June 23, 1943. Paper, 595 pages. Issued by 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

In a section of the report dealing with federal aid 
to education, it is pointed out that while there is strong 
feeling against any extension of the federal aid system, 
on the other hand it is shown that the importance of 
education for citizenship, the diffusion of the results of 
inadequate opportunity, the inequalities and other lim- 
itations of a local education program seem to be more 
compelling. The case for broadening the federal-aid pro- 
gram to include education is strong enough to warrant 
action by Congress as soon as the present emergency is 
past. Rationalization of aids proposed would include 
broadening and equalizing of grants among functions. It 
is expected that future federal-aid policy will give a 
large amount of attention to administration and to the 
improvement of state and local government techniques 
of operation. It is equally important that more attention 
be given to methods of apportionment. More refinement 
is needed for larger grants and this raises the question 
of differential or equalization aids. 

The document contains two rather interesting sentences 
under the heading, ‘‘Forms of Control’: “Just how much 
coercion, as contrasted with persuasion, should be in- 
volved in federal control is a debatable point; it is sug- 
gested that the latter would prove more effective in 
most cases. Perhaps the objectives of federal aid might 
be stated in the preamble of the law, and a few mini- 
mum requirements, such as those relating to the length 
of the school year and the auditing of funds, might be 
imposed as absolute conditions.’ 


Government Fiscal 


Absenteeism 


4 


Paper, 27 pages. Published by the George S. May Busi- 
ness Foundation, 111 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

This report shows the two sides to the absenteeism 
question: the case of management; the case of labor. 
An impartial analysis shows that practically all the 
problems presented by absenteeism can be solved by 
intelligent management and supervision. 
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Mechanized Wartime Offices wf 
Depend On 
Mechanized Classrooms 





Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 

4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 

4 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


4 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 

4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, : 


ARMY and NAVY 
TRANSPORTATION 
MANUFACTURING 


FINANCIAL : 
and 
GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICES 


All depend on 


machines for wartime 
speed and accuracy 


America’s mechanized offices are handling a staggering volume of war- 
time figuring and accounting work—are looking to America’s mecha- 
nized classrooms for additional trained machine operators to help meet 
today’s unprecedented demand for figure facts. 


In response to this demand, both public and private schools are expand- 
ing and intensifying operator training programs. Whether the program 
adopted provides only a general acquaintance with machines, or develops 
varying degrees of operating skill, increased emphasis on machine 
training in the classroom directly serves the war effort. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime serv- 
ice, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, practice 
programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


no ee 
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School Building News 
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PORTLAND PLANS AFTERWAR CONSTRUCTION 


The Portland, Ore., school department has co- 
operated with city and county governmental 
authorities in a postwar planning survey, con- 
ducted by a group of engineers and governmental 
experts headed by Robert Moses of New York 
City. The suggested plan of activities, which is 
to cost $60,000,000 for construction projects, 
$15,500,000 for land, and $800,000 for design, 
includes a number of school buildings. It is 
expected that the schools will receive some aid 
from federal and state sources so that the 





projected cost of $3,800,000 for new schoolhouses 
will not fall entirely upon the local taxpayers. 





Here's an artist's 
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The land needed will, however, cost the tax- 
payers $300,000, and $150,000 will have to be 
spent for architectural and engineering services. 
The entire group of plans recommended for roads, 
bridges, port facilities, reforestation, etc., includ- 
ing the schools, is to require $25,000,000 in bonds 


THE WALTER COLTON SCHOOL 


Architects Stanton and Mulvin, of Pebble 
Beach, California, are architects of two new 
elementary school buildings and of additions to 
three older schoolhouses at Monterey, Calif. One 
of the former buildings is the Walter Colton 
School, which contains the unique homemaking 
room, described in the February issue of the 
JournaL by Miss Florence Blazier. 

All these new units in Monterey have bilaterally 
lighted classrooms. The beamed ceilings are 
painted white. The arrangement which has been 
found ideal for light and cross ventilation uses 


conception of an art room of tomorrow. Radical? Yes! 


But — who can safely predict what changes or innovations will take 


place. In all frankness we say — 


let's talk things over. You have the 


ideas and knowledge of changes which tomorrow's requirements will 


demand. We have the successful 


practical experience in planning and 


building laboratory and vocational furniture. Through working together 
— planning together NOW, we can prepare to meet tomorrow's 


requirements. 


Write today and request that our Field Engineers call. You will find these 
engineers keenly alert to your needs — you will find them fully capable 
of helping you visualize and reduce to practice the ideas which you are 
now formulating. Plan now for tomorrow. 


E. H. SHELDON 


& CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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full-length windows, on the left-hand side, shaded 
by a roof overhang, and one-quarter length 
windows set high in the wall on the right-hand 
side of the rooms, 

The photographs in Miss Blazier’s article were 
provided through the courtesy of Messrs. Stanton 
and Mulvin. 


BUILDING NEWS 


® Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has 
passed a rule, requiring persons or groups who 
rent the high school gymnasium to furnish 
liability insurance. The arrangement will protect 
visitors and the city in case of injuries during 
activities not sponsored by the city. 
> Joliet, Ill. The school board has begun a 
postwar planning program. One of the projects is 
new lighting systems in the school buildings. The 
installations will be carried over a long period, 
one school to be treated each year. 

4 Jeffersonville, Ind. A _ two-story modern 
school building has been erected on the high 
school campus. The new building contains class- 
rooms for commercial subjects, science labora- 
tories, a room to house a health clinic, a cafeteria, 
and classrooms for academic subjects. The build- 
ing is being used to accommodate an influx of 
pupils due to war industries in the vicinity. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. F. N. Douma the board of education at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, has appointed a _ postwar 
planning committee, which is working on plans 
for changing the curriculums and laying out a 
new building program. The committee is studying 
various problems expected to arise after the war, 
including care of the returning servicemen and 
women. The architectural firm of Keffer & Jones, 
Des Moines, has been employed to assist the 
board in laying out its building plans. 

4 For more than six years a novel school-con- 
struction program has been in operation in Chile 
which, in recent months, has provided one new 
school building a week, and has given Chileans 
a twofold return on their money. On January 14, 
1937, the Chilean Congress created a federal 
agency, the Sociedad Constructora de Estableci- 
mientoo Educacionales, to take over the financ- 
ing of new public school buildings for local com- 
munities. The interest-bearing securities of the 
Sociedad, which are guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, are sold to the public generally as a form 
of savings bond. The citizens of Chile may thus 
invest directly in schools as they might in any 
enterprise, and receive a double dividend in cash 
and in a sound educational system for their chil- 
dren. The Sociedad points proudly to a build- 
ing program which includes 100 completed 
schools, with a total capacity of more than 120,- 
000 students. 

———— * 


SCHOOL LAW 


® Attorney General J. A. A. Burnquist, of St 
Paul, Minn., has recently ruled that rules estab- 
lished by the Duluth school board in 1936, 
relating to leaves of absence, illness, and promo- 
tions for school employees govern to the exclusion 
of rules made by the municipal civil service board. 
The ruling was made in reply to a request of 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 


Education, inquiring whether the rules of the 
school board or of the civil service were to 
govern in case of a conflict. Mr. Burnquist 


pointed out that a construction of the court is 
necessary if a final settlement of the case is 
desired. 

& Suit will be brought by the Nebraska School 
Board Association, through the attorney general, 
to contest the right of the state of Nebraska to 
“divert” money from the sale of nontaxable 
securities from the temporary to the permanent 
fund. The money involved is needed for current 
school expenses, which are taken from the 
temporary fund, but the state plans to use the 
funds to make up a deficit in the permanent 
school fund. The state constitution requires the 
state to make up any deficit in the permanent 
fund. It is anticipated that a series of suits will 
be brought to determine whether various power 
and other agencies using school land are actually 
state agencies in the eyes of the law. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 
eee 


LANCASTER SICK-LEAVE PLAN FOR TEACHERS 


The board of education at Lancaster, Ohio, on 
January 31, 1944, adopted a new sick-leave plan 
for teachers, which is intended to replace the old 
plan of allowing a teacher or other employee 
five days’ leave each semester. 

The plan was prepared following an extensive 
survey of sick leaves conducted by Supt. Paul 
Wenger. Information was obtained from superin- 
tendents of school systems ranging from 15,000 
to 40,000 in population. 

Under the plan, there may be six days of sick 
leave each school year, for each teacher in the 
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schools. The sick leave will be cumulative up 
to a maximum of thirty days. 

The rules require that proof of illness must be 
established with the principal and the superin- 
tendent, and a doctor’s certificate is required if 
an illness extends over a period of more than 
five days. The certificate must be furnished within 
three days after the teacher’s return to work. 

A teacher may use part or all of the 
cumulated leave before thirty days have 
accumulated. After any period of acceptable 
absence, the leave can again be built up to the 
maximum of thirty days by regular attendance. 
No teacher may be absent from service for more 
than the accumulated sick leave, which in no 
case may exceed thirty days per school year, 
without a full loss of pay for the excess time. 

Not more than five days of the accumulated 
leave may be used per year without loss of pay 
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WLUSTRATED MANUAL IS LESSON OUTLINE 
Without dictating how lessons are to be taught, 
FILMSETS TEACHER’S HANDBOOK con- 
tains accurate general information on each film 

arranged to provide adequate discussion material. 





METAL CABINET PRESERVES FILMS Attractive 
sectional self-humidifying film cabinet — each 
drawer built to house and preserve 12 films, is 
available to FILMSETS purchasers. 
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FILMSETS—200-ft. silent films that require 
only 8 minutes to project—leaving time for dis- 
cussion both before and after films are shown. 
Start your own classroom film library with any 
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Silent films on geography. Planned and filmed 
over a period of five years—and at a cost of 
$100,000.00—individual FILMSETS are priced 
Buy 


at the surprising figure of $12.00 per reel. 
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Your name and address on school letterhead brings 
you two sample FILMSETS and Teacher's Manual 
for ten days. No obligation. Convince yourself. 
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when there is a death in the immediate family. 
Not more than one day of the cumulated leave 
may be used per year without loss of pay in 
the case of the death of a relative. Two half 
days may be used for two cases. 

The plan went into effect at the beginning of 
the second semester, February, 1944. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Dover, N. H. The school board has 
approved 5 per cent salary increases for all 
teachers and principals for the year 1944, 

® Milford, Mass. The school board has voted 
to pay flat increases of $150 to all school em- 
ployees during 1944. 

® Covington, Ky. All members of the school 
staff, including teachers, principals, supervisors, 
office employees, and maintenance men, have 
been given increases of $5 per month for the 
year 1944, The increases are retroactive to 
January 1. 

® Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
voted to pay cost-of-living bonuses to all school 
employees, amounting to a total of $108,000. 
® Peabody, Mass. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases of 15 per cent to all 
school department employees, to be based on the 
salaries in September, 1942. New employees will 
be given 15 per cent increases, based on Septem- 
ber, 1943. Of the total, 10 per cent will be a 
permanent increase, and 5 per cent will be paid 
for the duration of the war. 


* 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
obtained use of the NYA equipment for the 
vocational classes. This valuable machinery in 
good condition will be used by the vocational 
department and by the rehabilitation classes. 

» Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. Lowell P. Goodrich 
has asked the school board to formulate a post- 
war plan for the re-education of army veterans 
after the close of hostilities. It is anticipated that 
the Boys Technical High School will be used for 
the students who will enroll in the courses. 
® Washington, Ill. The local hospital is co- 
operating with the school board in the operation 
of a school health program. A graduate nurse will 
have charge of the examination of pupils. 
® Providence, R. I. The school board has voted 
a temporary cost-of-living bonus of $100 for 
each school employee. The bonus will be paid to 
teachers and other employees in five monthly 
installments of $20 each, commencing with 
February, and to janitors in weekly payments 
of $3 each over a 33-week period. 
® Thomasville, Ga. The school board recently 
received a report from the superintendent, calling 
attention to the tendency of boys and girls to 
leave school for work in the war industries. The 
board commended the school staff for their efforts 
to hold pupils until they are graduated from high 
school. Pupils are being warned that those with 
little education are the first to lose their jobs 
when depression strikes and unemployment arises. 

¢ Greeley, Colo. The board of education has 
voted to approve a new school employees’ retire- 
ment program, which combines the public em- 
ployees’ retirement association with the present 
pension program for employees who will retire 
between January 1, 1944 and December 31, 1963. 
Benefits to be granted to employees who retire 
during the 20-year period will be determined on 
the basis of a definite formula approved by the 
board. 

4 Newton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to extend the 12 per cent bonus to part-time 
school employees and part-time cafeteria em- 
ployees. The financing of the bonus plan will be 
provided through a reserve fund set up from 
surplus profits, now amounting to $11,000. 

¢ Columbus, Ind. The board of education, 
under the direction of Mr. Harold E. Moore, of 
Indiana University, has begun a cooperative study 
of the school system. Members of the school staff 
will cooperate extensively in the study. Results of 
the ‘study will be presented to the board. 
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AS THE RAILROADS ATTACK SCHOOL 
TAXES 


(Concluded from page 32) 


sum of $20,000 of federal money on both sides 
of a school budget, although it was obvious that 
the money did not come from local taxes in which 
the railroads were participants. Nevertheless, these 
attorneys throw out a dragnet which may catch 
any and every sort of excuse tor objecting to 
taxes. Enough cases have been found valid in 
the courts to make the attacks highly profitable 
to the lawyers and the railroads. 


Objectors Only Benefit 


One extremely vexatious result of this work is 
that when county treasurers are notified of these 
attacks, they are prone to impound school taxes 
already collected until such time as a disposition 
is made of the objections. It is poor law but 
very fortunate for the schools that only those 
property owners who actually file tax objections 
get relief through such objections if found valid. 
The rank and file of home-owners and patrons 
neither have the facilities to ferret out these 
technicalities to serve for objection or injunction 
suits, nor are they zealous to work against their 
own community schools. Thus in some cases the 
amount of money lost is only a small fraction 
of the total school levy. In the wealthier resi- 
dential districts, where the schools have some 
financial backlog, the administrators and boards 
are inclined to ignore the objections and wait 
for the situation to wash itself. However, in some 
of the suburbs the railroad properties occupy 
such a large area of the districts that as much 
as half the school support comes from the rail- 
road tax. In those areas wholesale tax objections 
may be very serious. 

Meanwhile, there is a freak situation over 
assessed valuations in Illinois. For years the 
assessments according to law should have been 
100 per cent of full value of property. But 
actually township and county assessors in the 
102 counties have each gone their individual way 
in interpreting the law and have applied equaliz- 
ing factors running from 12 to 75 per cent of 
the fair value. This winter the assessor of Cook 
County, which is the county in which Chicago is 
situated, raised the assessments from 37 per cent 
to 100 per cent. Thus the school districts and 
indeed all local government have been given a 
taxing and bonding power 2.7 times as great as 
heretofoi1.. Property owners are greatly disturbed 
over the possibility that the local taxing boards 
will at once overspend, pending corrective legis- 
lation and this threatens to involve the school 
boards in a possible tax strike, especially by rail- 
roads. The assessments of the railroads are not 
made by the local assessors but by a state com- 
mission, which heretofore by law has had to 
establish a percentage of value equal to the 
average assessment factors of all the 102 counties. 
The commission for this year had already set 
its rate for railroads at 31 per cent. Such a 
large percentage of all Illinois property lies within 
Cook County that the changed procedure for that 
county alone may increase railroad assessments 
over the state by from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Obviously the railroads at once would interpose 
legal objections, thus adding to the threat against 
school taxes. Many districts have almost bare 
cash tills. Delays in billing taxes, which caused 
much of the trouble during the big depression, 
once more threaten to force school boards to use 
tax anticipation warrants for current expenses, 
thus possibly adding to their interest expenses, 

Another present difficulty is a change in the 
election law which requires all electors at school 
elections to be registered voters. Heretofore this 
has not been required. In most of the 12,000 
school districts of the state, the votes have been 
so small and the public so generally uninterested 
in school elections that registration has not been 
required. The result of this new provision is that 
some school lawyers, who have had great impor- 
tance in approving school bond issues before 
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they have been sold to investment banking houses, 
are declining to approve bonds voted in the usual 
manner. Until this obstacle is removed, there will 
be both a source of possible railroad tax objec- 
tions and an obstacle to school financing. 

The associated school boards have been trying 
to initiate ways and means to overcome these 
numerous handicaps to good school fiscal proce- 
dures. They have appointed a state-wide school 
study commission made up of people active in 
boards, administration, and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. The first meeting of this group will 
be held in Chicago on March 10. One of its 
principal functions will be to study school needs 
from the board point of view, and to have 
prepared and circulated a large number of 
pamphlets under about 30 titles to constitute a 
school board reference library adapted to the 
specific laws of the state. 
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Meanwhile, since teachers and administrators 
are such vital factors in school affairs, a meeting 
of placement directors and school boards was 
scheduled for February 28 in Chicago at which 
the discussion was to be on the responsibilities 
of school boards in selecting and employing 
teachers and administrators. The meeting was 
under the joint auspices of the Tri-County Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Association of School Boards 
and the National Institutional Teachers Placement 
Association. One important matter of discussion 
was the question how placement directors could 
carry back to their institutions suggestions for 
expanding programs of administrator in-service 
training to cope with the type of fiscal problems 
encountered in Illinois. It was hoped that better 
informed administrators could help school boards 
solve the problems of their own civil responsi- 
bilities. 
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Personal News 
EEE 


®H. H. Hetsere has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Appleton, Wis., to take the place 
of Ben. J. Rohan who has been given a two months’ 
leave of absence. 

®> Supr. P. H. Hopxtns, of Somerset, Ky., has been 
re-elected for another four-year term. He has completed 
17 years of service as head of the schools. 

® Mr. STaNteEy Porter, of Anderson, Ind., has been 
named a member of a special committee which is en- 
gaged in planning curriculums and courses for the 
boys and girls of the state who have left high school 
for the armed services or for war jobs before receiving 
diplomas. 

® Supt. Paut M. Vincent, of Stevens Point, Wis., has 
been notified that his salary has been restored to the 
predepression level of $4,500. The superintendent and 
teachers in 1933 took a voluntary cut in salary. 


A new Spanish 
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® Moss Wotton has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Russellville, Ky. He succeeds C. T. Canon. 
® Avrrep SeNour, of Brookville, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at East Chicago. 
®> Supr. E. F. ALtison, of Chillicothe, Mo., has been 
named on a special N.E.A. committee which is investi- 
gating the content of textbooks and the teachings of 
individual teachers. 

&C. L. McDowett, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, has re- 
signed and taken over the management of Sabin’s Edu- 
cational Exchange in Des Moines. R. W. Grsson, of 
Redfield, S. Dak., has been elected to succeed Mr. 
McDowell at Eagle Grove. 
> Dr. Francis GrirritrH CoRNELL, a research worker 
in the U. S. Office of Education, has recently been 
appointed Director of Research and Statistical Service 
in the vocational education division of the Office of 
Education. 

Doctor Cornell, who holds the doctor of philosophy 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been for the past three years Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Training for the department of war-production 
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By Cora Carroll Scanlon and George E. Vander Beke 
Authors of SPANISH BASIC READING GRAMMAR 


Containing two lively novels so carefully graded 
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Two interest-absorbing and well-known novels — carefully 
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exceed the first 1000 words of Buchanan. It is so gradually 
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training of the U. 
research. 

®&L. T. WarterMAN, of Hastings, Neb., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska School Boards Aggo. 
ciation. 

> A. E. Austin, of Seward, Neb., has been appointed 
science instructor in the Junior College at Scottsbluff. 
> Supt. James B. Hutton, of Caney, Kars., has been 
re-elected for a sixth term. 

® Supt. W. C. Rosinson, of Abilene, Kans., has beep 
re-elected for another term. 

> Supr. Ernest R. Britton, of Effingham, IIl., has 
been given a five months’ leave of absence to do re 
search work and continue his work for a degree at 
Columbia University. E. B. Tucker has been appointed 
acting superintendent during Mr. Britton’s absence. 

> HERBERT PRESTON, superintendent of schools at 
Warsaw, N. Y., has tendered his resignation to the 
board of education, to take effect July 1, 1944, Mr 
Preston has been head of the Warsaw schools since 
September, 1920. He has held a number of teaching 
and supervisory positions in New York State, with a 
total of 36 years to his credit 

®& Supt. E. E. Camp, of Monett, Mo., has been re. 
elected for a new three-year term, beginning with July, 
1944. 

®> Capt. R. Emerson LANGFITT, assistant professor of 
education on leave from the Graduate School of Edy- 
cation of New York University, is now a member of 
the staff of General MacArthur with the armed forces 
in the Far East. Captain Langfitt is connected with 
the division of information and education 

> H. H. Eerkema, former superintendent of schools 
at Duluth, Minn., has been appointed a major in the 
army special reserve. He was a lieutenant of field artij. 
lery in World War I. 

> Dr. B. L. SmirH, of Quincy, Ill., has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools at Alton 

> Irvinc Stout has been appointed supervisor of high 
school guidance and curriculum at Quincy, Ill. He was 
formerly employed as a counselor in a high school at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


S. Office of Education, in charge of 


HUNTINGTON’S VETERAN BOARD 
MEMBER DIES 


Probably one of the oldest members of a board of 
education, in period of service in Massachusetts, was 
James Norton, of Huntington, who recently passed away 
at his home adjacent to the Huntington schools. 

Mr. Norton was a friend and counselor of teachers 
and pupils of Huntington over a period of 22 years 
of continuous membership on the school board. During 
his long period of service he never missed a meeting 
until his recent illness and death 

For ten years Mr. Norton served as chairman of the 
local board, and for many years was chairman of the 
joint school committee of Massachusetts Union No. 35, 
He had served as a member of the building committee 
and in various capacities in the community, but the 
schools and the school children were always next to his 
heart. He was a stanch believer in the splendidness of 
the younger generation and believed that nothing was 
too good in the way of equipment and teachers. 


DR. FRED ENGELHARDT DIES 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt, president of the University of 
New Hampshire and a former member of the faculty 
at the University of Minnesota, died at his home in 
Durham, N. H., on February 10 

Dr. Engelhardt, a graduate of Yale University in 
1908, held the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees given by Colum- 
bia University in 1915 and 1924. He was on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of Education staff from 
1924 to 1937, and was also connected with private and 
public schools in New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 


C. W. ASKEW RE-ELECTED FOR THIRTY-NINTH TERM 


C. W. Askew, a member of the school board of 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, since 1904, was recently re 
elected to serve his thirty-ninth term in the presidency 
of the board’s governing body. 

Mr. Askew and another member, VO. C. 
the unique record of serving on the 
entire length of its existence. 

Mr. Askew has been appointed to serve on the finance 
committee. 


Topku, hold 
board during the 


DR. C. A. WEBER ACCEPTS NEW POSITION 

Dr. C. A. Weber, for the past 12 years superintendent 
of schools at Galva, Ill., has resigned, and, effective 
February 26, will become Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation on the staff of the Connecticut State University 
at Storrs. 

Dr. Weber’s new duties will include research studies 
in school administration, teaching of school administra- 
tion, making field studies and surveys, holding consulta 
tions with school administrators, organizing in-service 
education programs, and conducting school and commit 
nity surveys. 
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BEST TYPES OF FIDELITY BONDS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 42) 


to reimburse the Insured in full for that part, 
if any, of such loss in excess of the aggregate of 
the amounts of all bonds, fidelity insurance 
indemnity and security, including this bond, taken 
by or for the benefit of the Insured and covering 
such loss, and the balance, if any, or the entire 
net reimbursement or recovery, if there be no 
such excess loss, shall be applied to that part 
of such loss covered by this bond, or, if payment 
shall have been made by the Surety, to its 
reimbursement therefor. The Insured shall execute 
all necessary papers and render all assistance, not 
pecuniary, to secure unto the Surety the rights 
provided for in this paragraph. The following 
shall not be reimbursement or recovery within 
the meaning of this paragraph; suretyship, insur- 
ance or reinsurance; also security or indemnity 
taken from any source by or for the benefit of 
the Surety. 


7. No suit, action, or proceeding of any kind to 
recover on account of loss under this bond shall 
be brought after the expiration of three years 
from the cancéllation of this bond is to the 
Employee or Employees causing such loss, or the 
cancellation of this bond as an entirety, which- 
ever shall first happen, provided, however, that 
if such limitation for bringing suit, action, or 
proceeding is prohibited or made void by any 
law controlling the construction of this bond, 
such limitation shall be deemed to be amended 
so as to be equal to the minimum period of 
limitation permitted by such law. 


Signed, sealed and dated this ...... day of 


Name of Surety 


Signature of Authorized Representative 


(To be concluded) 
‘cpigeidiieaiaiite 


SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 


During the month of December, 1943, the 
average return of school bonds was 1.82 per 
cent. The lowest point in the price of bonds in 
many years was November, 1943, when the 
interest rate reached the all-time low of 1.69 
per cent. The highest price in recent years was 
in May, 1933, when school bonds brought an 
average interest of 5.69 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports ‘that contracts were let for the 
erection of 2,973 school and other educational 
buildings during the year 1943 in 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains, at a contract cost of 
$68,718,000. 

During the month of January, 1944, Dodge 
reported contracts let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains for 103 educational buildings, 
at a contract cost of $8,721,000. 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL SURVEY COMPLETED 


In New York City an intensive survey has been 
made of some 20,000 high school students who 
failed to return to school last fall after taking 
summer jobs. The home visits were made by 2000 
substitute teachers working in pairs. 

The survey was designed to persuade some 
of these students to come back to the classroom 
and to ascertain whether work-study programs 
will meet the requirements of those who left 
school for economic reasons. Course of study 
adjustments are being planned for those who 
left because they had been studying subjects in 
which they were not interested. 


ILLINOIS POSTWAR PROGRAM 


The board of trustees of the University of 
Illinois has created a Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans to take care of the postwar 
educational needs of men and women in the 
armed services. The Division will be given wide 
powers in carrying out the provisions for admis- 
sion, credits, courses of study, and requirements 
for degrees. A director and a five-member 
council will be appointed as part of the setup. 


HE COST OF NOISE is high—in 


lack of discipline, concentration, 
scholarship. But now the cost of getting 
rid of noise is surprisingly low. No need 
to let the noise demons in corridors and 
classrooms interfere with efficient teach- 
ing! Ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
trap noise demons. Why not let your con- 
tractor give you an estimate. Chances are 
it will be less than you imagine. 


FREE BOOKLET gives the facts. Write 
for your copy, and the name of your 
nearest Cushiontone contractor. 
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484 deep holes in each 12” x 12” unit 
of Cushiontone act as death traps for 
noise demons, absorbing up to 75% of all 
noise reaching the ceiling. And this high 
eficiency is unimpaired by repainting— 
even with ordinary paint and painting 
methods. Quickly installed aad easily 
maintained. It is decorative, too. Arm-, 
strong Cork Co., Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 2003 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the A 
Armstrong’s Linoleum ¥& 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 
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BEGINNINGS IN SCHOOLHOUSE 
STANDARDIZATION 
(Concluded from page 40) 
adjustable for height. The equipment adopted 
and the setting up rules were so successful 
that it was found to be practicable to place 
the desks and chairs in position in advance 
of the opening of the schools and that the 
few necessary individual adjustments could 
be made by the teachers with the janitor’s 
aid, followed only with occasional inspections 
by the school physician. 

Much study and experimentation was de- 
voted to devising a suitable back support. The 
final outcome was a wooden support set com- 
paratively low and adjustable for height. 
This support measured 5 inches vertically 
and about 10 inches horizontally, had a con- 
vex vertical profile and a concave horizontal 
curve. It was found to give ample support 
for the lower part of the pupil’s back and 
to allow proper space below it for the move- 
ment of the body from the reading to the 
writing position. A few specially shaped backs 
were provided, chiefly for those few girls 
whose physiological development was more 
advanced than the average. 


In Conclusion 

These are only a few of the many prob- 
lems discussed in the board’s eight reports, 
covering the period from July 1, 1901, to 
January 31, 1910. Both the reports and the 
numerous appendices are packed with precise 
discussions and data; a record of the board’s 
successes, disappointments, and even failures. 
Dry and forbidding as the reports are in out- 
ward appearance, one cannot escape the im- 
pression that, besides the official record, there 
is also recorded, between the lines so to speak, 
the determination of earnest men to do more 
than a routine job; a determination to obtain 
for their city the best possible educational 
equipment and to point the way to maintain- 
ing and extending it in years to come. 

Means and méthods change with the times, 
though not as rapidly nor as much, perhaps, 
as some would have us believe. As Jaques 
Maritain has recently written,* “the nature 
of things cannot be changed.’ And so, though 
the work recorded in the reports here dis- 
cussed was done nearly forty years ago, those 
who today have similar problems to solve 
can hardly fail to be rewarded by a study of 
the record. It is by studying other men’s 
work, their successes, disappointments, even 
their mistakes and failures, that we ourselves 
may learn. 


*“Education for Tomorrow,’”’ Yale Review, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 4, 





REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM IN 
ONAWA, IOWA 


During the second week of school, starting 
in September, 1943, the public schools of 
Onawa, Iowa, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent C. D. Mitchell, inaugurated a series 
of achievement tests in grades one through 
six. Following a survey of the results of the 
tests, the grades were divided into two sec- 
tions — those having high reading ability, and 
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those having lower reading ability. Methods 
and ways of taking care of the slow reader 
were discussed in a series of faculty meet- 
ings, and teachers studied every type of 
method and materials in teaching the slow 
reader. Each teacher checked the roll every 
morning, and then the division of pupils for 
the English and reading class during morning 
session was made, and following this session 
all pupils returned to their respective home 
rooms for the balance of the day. 

In the fifth grade, it was sometimes neces- 
sary to have three or four reading groups 
reading at the same time, all at different 
levels. Some read material as low as the 
second-grade level. Each morning a portion 
of the time is given to directed word study. 
During this time, the pupils study the hard 
words, their meanings, and the phonics in 
connection with the words. Some of the stu- 
dents have said that it was the first time 
they had enjoyed schoolwork as they now 
were doing something which they could 
understand. 

Achievement tests will be conducted at the 
close of the thirty-fourth week of school at 
which time the progress of each student will 
be tabulated, as well as the grade. 

The results of the experiment, in the 
opinion of Superintendent Mitchell, have been 
most gratifying. He believes that a continua- 
tion of the instruction program for a two- 
or three-year period will result in fewer re- 
tarded pupils and in the proper placement 
of students according to reading ability. A 
report of the results of the year’s project is 
being prepared. 


STRENUOUS THINKING 


It has been said that all strenuous thinking 
is heroism. Can it be that most of us are 
satisfied with shallow thinking, that we never 
probe below the surface with our thoughts? 
Maybe this explains why we are so often led 
astray by political quacks, demagogues, labor 
racketeers and half-baked or self-centered 
reformers. 

Such inadequate thinking naturally limits 
the effectiveness of our work and means that 
we have less happiness in our service. Why 
not resolve to be a bit heroic in our thinking. 
Strive not to be satisfied with “petty” think- 
ing and planning, not to let the immediate or 
local view blind us to the whole picture. 

It has also been said that the noble deviseth 
noble things; and in noble things shall they 
continue. If such is to be the pattern of our 
lives, it will demand strenuous, heroic think- 
ing. —Jra W. Schmidt, President of the La 
Grange, Ill., School Board. 


+ 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 
It becomes increasingly evident that a people 
committed to the principles of peace —a people 
that has been raised in an educational system 
little concerned with the elements of war — per- 
haps fails to understand the implications of total 
war, or total peace. As the unfolding pattern is 
advanced, we shall become more and more com- 
mitted to essential adjustments in school and in 
life. The school has served as one of the fronts 
in this global war. The educational system has 
another important assignment; namely, calm, 
careful, intelligent, and unpublicized planning for 
the future. For there will come a day of peace. 
As far as possible, boards of education now must 
foresee the kind of educational system that will 
be required in a world that must provide for men 
security in everything this world implies. — Dr. 

Alonzo G. Grace, Hartford, Conn. 
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S. R. DE BOER & COMPANY 


Community Planning, Accurate Data for 
School Extension Plans, Schoolgrounds 


515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colo. 













A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. C. F. Eschweiler, A 1 A 
A C. Eschweiler, Jr.. A.1.A. T.L. Eschweiler, A.1. A 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural—Engineering—Mechanical Work 
Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 







WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of 
Education 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
Rockford Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ll. 








366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORE 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohice 
A Superier Agency fer Superior Peeple 
We Register Only Reliable Candidate: 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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New Supplies and Equipment 





FIVE-YEAR PLAN COMPLETED 

With the close of 1943 Higgins five-year plan 
—the issuing of an Art Book each year — was 
completed. All have now been made available: 
Techniques, Script and Manuscript, Cartooning, 
Arts and Crafts Products, and Drafting Standards. 
Drafting Standards, issued just before Pearl Har- 
bor, will be revised and reissued at the first op- 
portunity. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 


HANDY PRESS CABINET 
Illustrated is the American Hand Lever Press 
Cabinet. This is of hardwood construction, dark 
green enamel finish. The top is 24 by 24% in., 
height, 25 in. Cabinet included drawer with com- 
partment for Lever Press Rollers, chase rack for 





The New “American” Press Cabinet. 


4 chases and shelves for paper stock and miscel- 
laneous items. The cabinet may serve as a base 
on which the lever press can be mounted. 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., Elizabeth 
3,8. J. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—311. 


KEEP PENCIL SHARPENERS POINTING 

The War Production Board for a limited time 
has granted permission to use semifabricated mate- 
rials to produce repair parts for pencil sharpeners. 

It is important that present sharpeners be kept 
in use as new machines may not be made at the 
present time. 

It is a simple matter to replace worn cutters 
which may be procured now, and they will make 
your Boston Pencil Sharpener almost like new. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—312. 


OPTICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 

In connection with the training films on “Op- 
tical Craftsmanship” produced for the United 
States Office of Education, a whole series of ob- 
scure but important problems will be brought to 
light and answered by means of animation pho- 
tography prepared by the staff of Paul Terry, at 
Terrytoons Studios, New Rochelle. The visualiz- 
ing of vital facts beyond the reach of the un- 
aided eye is covered by the films. There are six 
films on Optical Craftsmanship, and each will 
contain one or more animation sequences. 

Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—313. 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 









“HOW TO SHARPEN A PENCIL” 


Timely suggestions are contained in a neat 
folder advising users how to care for their pencil 
sharpeners and how to replace worn cutters. Be- 
cause of limited output, pencil sharpeners must 
for the present receive adequate care so that they 
may prove efficient in operation. Fully illustrated, 
the circular demonstrates how easily a_ pencil 
sharpener may be kept in condition. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Division, Spengler- 
Loomis Manufacturing Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, U.S.A. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—314. 


FILMO PORTA-STAND 


Another product, the Filmo Porta-Stand, has 
been added to a long list of precision-made equip- 
ment, now available without a priority. Closed, 
the unit looks like a suitcase, and is easily carried 
by handle provided. Opened, it is a stand 42 in 
high with a platform 12% by 12% in. which will 
accommodate any size projector, 8mm. or 16mm. 
The Porta-Stand also serves as a speaker’s stand 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—315. 


DEPOSITORY FOR OWI! FILMS 


DeVry Films & Laboratories, a subsidiary oi 
DeVry Corporation, has been named a depository 
for Office of War Information films, which are 
now available. It is also announced that the 
16mm. film-on-sound edition of the British war 
epic “Desert Victory” is available through DeVry 
Films & Laboratories. According to Lt. Col. David 
MacDonald, under whose direction “Desert 
Victory” was filmed, 95 per cent of its footage 
was made with DeVry 35mm. motion-picture 
cameras. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—316. 


NEW KODACHROMES FROM 


“THE CAVALCADE OF SOUTH AMERICA” 

A set of 35 2 by 2-inch Kodachrome slides 
from the collection of Charles Perry Weimer’s 
“The Cavalcade of South America” has been 
added to the library of the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. Mr. Weimer made a 100,000 mile, 
18-month photographic survey of the continent of 
South America. Slides representative of Brazil, 
Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Argentina, 
and Peru are included in the set offered by S.V.E 
A complete list will be furnished free upon 
request. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—317. 


SUMMER SESSION — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The University of Wisconsin presents in its 
summer session, June 24 to August 18, social 
issues in education — postwar planning; founda- 
tions of education; direct pupil services in the 
modern school; general administrative problems 
of the modern school; modern philosophies of 
education; curriculum planning; curriculum and 
instructional procedures; introduction to educa- 
tional supervision; general administrative prob- 
lems of the modern school; the business man- 
agement of local schools; classroom use of the 
radio; visual instruction. 

Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, July 
10-14; Institute on Professional and Public 
Relations, July 11-12; Institute on Radio Educa- 
tion, July 17-22; Visual Education Institute, July 
17-22; Institute for Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals, July 24-28. For complete information 
address Director of Summer Session, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—318. 
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School Board News 
===> 


¢ Upon recommendation of Supt. D. J. Robbins 
the physical-training program for the public 
schools of Cresco, Iowa, has been placed on a 
wartime basis, with more strenuous activities for 
older boys. More emphasis is being placed on 
games of a mass nature which will develop the 
group in the shortest time, with calisthenics used 
as a conditioner. 

The Cresco hot-lunch program, conducted in 
cooperation with the Federal Government, is now 
in its fifth year of operation. During this period, 
it has been found that school attendance has im- 
proved, and that absences due to illness have been 
reduced to a small number. 

During the summer months, a school garden 
was maintained to raise garden products for the 
school lunchrooms. Produce from the garden was 
canned for winter use in the lunchrooms. 

4 Osceola, Iowa. The high school students 
have organized a Red Cross unit and are rolling 
surgical bandages. A number of students are 
working at the OPA office. 

Under new rules, male graduates of the high 
school must have completed two years of mathe- 
matics and one year of physics. An extensive 
course is being offered in farm machinery, with 
emphasis on gas-engine repairs, gas and electric 
welding, forge work, and machine-lathe operation. 

# New York, N. Y. The National Education 
Association committee, which recently conducted 
an investigation of the New York City schools, 
has warned that the schools can be kept free 
from city hall control only by granting financial 
independence to the board of education. The 
committee reported that its inquiry fully justified 
the allegations, and accused the mayor of wield- 
ing too much power in the control of the 
schools. 

As a practical step to break the mayor’s control, 
the committee suggested that the present require- 
ment that the city appropriate to the schools a 
minimum sum equal to 4.9 mills of the city’s 
assessed valuation be raised to 6.7 mills. The 
proceeds of the levy, together with state aid, 
would give the schools enough money without 
putting them under obligation to the mayor or 
the city board of estimate. 

®» Hempstead, N. Y. The entrance of men 
teachers into the armed services and the drafting 
of men teachers has created a serious situation in 
the supply of teachers. In almost every school 
there are men teachers who anticipate a call to 
the armed services. In some cases, teachers of 
mathematics, science, physical education, and in- 
dustrial arts are scarce and replacements are 
almost impossible to find. Some schools will be 
compelled to close their industrial-arts shops if 
the men teachers are drafted. In the case of the 
women teachers, only a small handful have left 
their jobs, and these left for work with the 
women’s uniformed corps or to join their 
husbands in the armed forces. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has 
voted to approve an agreement with the public 
library governing the administration of the 
junior and senior high school libraries. The agree- 
ment provides that the library shall have {zee 
use of any of the junior high school libraries 
which it may select for neighborhood library 
service after schoo] hours and during vacation. 

¢ Muskegon Heights, Mich. The school board 
has voted to give bonuses of $62 to each of the 
128 teachers, clerks, and librarians of the school 
system. Maids and custodians were given raises 
of $8.50 per month. Salary and schedule increases 
were also voted. All teachers have been given 
increases of $150 for 1944-45, and the minimum 
salaries will be raised $100. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
decided to open the Rufus King High School on 
Saturday mornings to offer supervised physical 
activity to young boys of the neighborhood and 
for dances on Saturday evenings. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


March 6. Child Study Association of America, at New 
York City. S. M. Gruenburg, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

March 6-7. Florida School Board Association, at Jack- 
sonville. B. Arnold, Fort Pierce, president; headquarters, 
Hotel Roosevelt. 

March 7-8. Florida Education Association, at Jackson 
ville. J. S. Richards, 6 Centennial Bldg., Tallahassee, 
secretary; headquarters, George Washington Hotel. 

March 13-15. California Association of Public School 
Business Officials, at Fresno. Headquarters, Hotel Cali- 
fornian. 

March 16-18. Michigan Public School Business Offi- 
cials, at Dearborn. A. C. Lamb, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich., secretary; headquarters, Dearborn Inn. 
Exhibits. 

March 20-24. North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at Chicago. G. W. Rosenlof, 
Lincoln, Neb., secretary; headquarters, Palmer House. 

March 22-24. North Carolina Education Association, 
at Raleigh. F. W. Greene, Raleigh, secretary. 

March 22-25. Schoolmen’s Week, Uaiversity of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Dr. Theodore L. Reller, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; headquarters, Eisenlahr. 


Exhibits. 

March 30-31. Colorado School Board Association, at 
Denver. Dr. Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado, 
Boulder; headquarters, Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


March 30-31. Alabama Education Association, at 
Birmingham. Frank L. Grove, Montgomery, secretary. 
Vincent Raines, director of exhibits, 21 Adams Ave., 
Montgomery. 

April 5-8. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. Raymond C. Goodfellow, Newark, 
N. J., secretary. E. E. Hippensteel, Atlantic City, director 
of exhibits; headquarters, Hotel Ben Franklin. 

April 13. Kentucky State School Board Association, at 
Lexington. L. C. Meece, Lexington; headquarters, La- 
fayette Hotel. 

April 13-14. Georgia Education Association, at At- 
lanta. Dr. W. A. Sutton, Atlanta, secretary. Exhibits. 

April 13-14. Kentucky Education Association, at Lex- 
ington. W. P. King, Louisville, secretary; headquarters, 
Lafayette Hotei. Exhibits. 

April 14-15. Western Ohio Superintendents’ 
Table, at Dayton. Franklin Young, Miamisburg, 
tary; headquarters, Y.M.C.A. 

April 20-22. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann 
Arbor. Leslie A. Butler, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, secretary. 


After the Meeting 


Why She Called the Superintendent! 

The superintendent of a Rhode Island town 
tells this true story — at his own expense: 

One morning, at about ten minutes past six, 
the superintendent’s telephone rang. Groping 
through the early morning darkness half asleep, 
he reached for the telephone to have one of 
his teachers inform him, “I shall be unable to 
come to school today and you will have to get 
a substitute for me. I have a sick dog at home 
that must have attention. I felt it was too early 
in the morning to call the dog doctor, so I called 
you.” 


Round 
secre- 


Taken from an Old Arithmetic Text 

The combined age of Mary and Anne is 44. 
Mary is twice as old as Anne was when Mary 
was half as old as Anne will be when Anne is 
three times as old as Mary was when Mary 
was three times as old as Anne. How old is Anne? 

We fail. — Ed. 

Still a Good One in Wisconsin 

Sales Manager: “You say the Minneapolis 
board of education wouldn’t even see you?” 

Bible Salesman: “Yes, they got word somehow 
that the New Testament is full of St. Paul, and 
never mentions their town at all.” — Wisconsin 
Horticulture. 


Results All Right 
Mother: “Why were you kept after school 
today, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Teacher told us to write an essay 
on ‘The Result of Laziness,’ and I turned in a 
blank sheet of paper.” 


The Foreign Service 
“What is a diplomat?” 
“A teacher who can get the modern youth to 
take both Latin and algebra on one program.” 
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radio; Visual instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents 


In Its Summer Session 
June 24 to August 18 


Social issues in Education (post-war planning); Foundations of education; 
Direct pupil services in the modern school; General administration prob- 
lems of the modern school; Modern philosophies of education; Curriculum 
planning; Curriculum and instructional procedures; Introduction to edu- 
cational supervision; General administrative problems of the modern 
school; The business management of local schools; Classroom use of the 


Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, July 10-14 
Institute on Professional and Public Relations, July 11-12 
Institute on Radio Education. July 17-22 

The Visual Education Institute, July 17-22 

Institute for Superintendents and Principals, July 24-28 


For complete information, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
MADISON 6 _ -: 
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OMEDAY, a group of grim-faced 
S men will walk stiffly into a room, 
sit down at a table, sign a piece of 
paper—and the War will be over. 


That'll be quite a day. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture the 
way the hats will be tossed into the 
air all over America on that day. 


But what about the day after? 


What happens when the tumult 
and the shouting have died, and all of 
us turn back to the job of actually 
making this country the wonderful 
place we’ve dreamed it would be? 


What happens to you “after the War?” 


No man knows just what’s going to 
happen then. But we know one thing 
that must not happen: 


We must not have a postwar Amer- 
ica fumbling to restore an out-of-gear 
economy, staggering under a burden 
of idle factories and idle men, wracked 
with internal dissension and stricken 
with poverty and want. 


We must not have breadlines and 
vacant farms and jobless, tired men 
in Army overcoats tramping city 
streets. 


That is why we must buy War 
Bonds— now. 

For every time you buy a Bond, 
you not only help finance the War. 
You help to build up a vast reserve of 
postwar buying power. Buying power 
that can mean millions of postwar 
jobs making billions of dollars’ worth 
of postwar goods and a healthy, pros- 
perous, strong America in which 
there’ll be a richer, happier living for 
every one of us. 

To protect your Country, your fam- 
ily, and your job after the War—buy 
War Bonds now! 


Le até KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





March, 19 


